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HE TEN years between 1915 and 1925 have 
been more fruitful in discovery in the major 
branch of Greek art than almost any decade 
in the nineteenth century except, perhaps, that of 1880- 
1890, when the treasures excavated from the Acropolis 
at Athens were being identified and repieced. The 
growth of the study of archeology and the rapidly 
increasing knowledge of the artists of Greece and their 
styles have increased the possibilities of discovery by 
indicating fresh lines of research and new sites for 
exploration. Thus the excavations of 1907-1910 at 
Sparta proved—to the general surprise of scholars— 
that that city was, at any rate in the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.C., one of the chief centres of art in 
the Peloponnese. A not unexpected sequel has been 
the discovery this year of a magnificent sculpture in 
Parian marble but of local workmanship, which makes 
it essential to extend into the fifth century the practice 
and appreciation of art in this reputed artless city. 
With such clues to go upon it will not be surprising 
if the fuller excavation of Corinth and Sikyon, which, 
unlike Sparta, were reputed in antiquity to be the home 
of early Greek art, will produce other masterpieces. 
The product of ten years of research has enriched 
the museums of Europe in an astonishing way. A 
total of twenty first-class pieces of sculpture have been 
added to museums and a considerable number of 
smaller pieces of less importance have also turned up. 
The purpose of this article is to deal with the twenty 
principal pieces, which are divided among the dif- 
ferent countries as follows: Greece and England take 
six each, Italy four, Germany two, France and Bul- 
garia one each. America, curiously enough, has fared 
badly in this ten years, but her previous triumphs are 
too numerous for her to be envious. 
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The means by which these new statues have reached 
their museums can be divided into three headings. 
There is firstly the discovery by legitimate and scien- 
tific excavation. This has produced three masterpieces 
for Italian museums, six for Greek and one for Bul- 
garian. Secondly, there is chance discovery or illegiti- 
mate excavation, the products of which at once reach 
the market. As Italy and Greece are the principal 
sources of discovery, the markets to which works so 
discovered are sent are usually those outside these two 
countries. Thirdly, there is what might be called 
rediscovery, that is: the finding of works whose im- 
portance had, since their discovery, been so little appre- 
ciated that they were either thrown away or treated 
as rubbish, until the expert eye detected 
their limbo of neglect. Such are works like the Cot- 
tenham relief, a fine Attic work of the early fifth 
century, found in a field near Cambridge, or the numer- 
ous important heads found in the forgotten corners of 
the Vatican cellars by Prof. Amelung in 1922, or 
the quite numerous fragments of the Parthenon frieze 
which have been extracted from the rockeries of coun- 
try residences in England and abroad, or which have 
remained unidentified in various collections. 

Works which fall into the last two classes 
seriously in scientific, though not in financial value, by 
the fact that their place of origin is either unknown 
or suppressed. Famous works like the Boston Throne 
or the two new archaic statues at Berlin (which will 
be discussed below) lose seriously in importance because 
the place where they were found, though known to 
purchaser and vendor, must remain a secret as between 
those parties or their fellow conspirators. On the 
other hand, works like the new Spartan statue or the 
Etruscan pedimental group are of great importance 


them in 


lose 
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Ficure I 


because the circumstances of discovery make it possible 
to date them from external as well as from internal 
evidence and because they throw additional light upon 
the history of the place and culture to which they 
belong. 

Perhaps the most gratifying results of this ten years 
of discovery are that the period of art best represented 
is the earliest, which is precisely the period about which 
further knowledge is most welcome. Five out of the 


total number of works can be safely assigned to the 
sixth century B.C. and two to the first half of the 


fifth. 

The earliest and in many ways the most important 
is the new statue recently acquired by the Berlin 
Museum at the amazing price of £50,000 sterling. The 
statue is in Pentelic marble and more than life size. 
(Figure I.) It was bought from a well-known Paris 
dealer and is said to have been found in Attica not 
far from Athens. In style it is astonishing and has 
in many ways seriously upset the traditional views on 
early Attic sculpture. It is of the “Kore” or “Maiden” 


Ficure IIIA 


Ficure IIC 


type which was found in such numbers on the Acro- 
polis, but in proportions and treatment it is funda- 
mentally different from anything yet found in Attica. 
It must be admitted that it has little charm and could 
be best described as bizarre. It is the sort of work 
which one might well have expected to find on the 
outskirts of the Hellenic world, say in Cyrene, or even 
in Sicily, but the fact that it is cut in Pentelic 
marble makes it practically a certainty that it was 
found in Attica. A closer inspection makes it more 
easy to reconcile it with Attic work, because the eyes 
and mouth resemble those of statues such as the Calf- 
bearer in the Acropolis Museum or of one or two early 
Attic heads now in the Louvre. The treatment of the 
hair on the forehead is indeed characteristically Attic, 
but the feeling of Ionic sculpture seems to pervade it. 
lonic sculpture and its influence did not really get 
hold of Attic artists till Peisistratus was firmly estab- 
lished at Athens in 540, and yet by no stretch of the 
imagination could this statue be dated as late as that. 
It must belong to the first quarter of the century and, 








Ficure IIA 


as such, represents some early or preliminary Ionic in- 
fluence which invaded Attica and had no profound 
effect upon the main course of its development. If we 
only knew more of the circumstances of its finding we 
could, perhaps, be better able to tell its date. 

Most important of all recent finds in Attica are 
the three statue-bases which were found by chance, 
in February, 1922, imbedded in a fragment of the city 
wall of Athens near the gate which led down to the 
Pirzus in ancient times (Figures IIA and B). Two of 
the bases bore sculptures in relief on three sides, and the 
third showed traces of a painting and of an inscription 
which had been deliberately defaced. The two sculp- 
tured bases are in almost perfect preservation, and in 
one case the original coloring of a deep vermilion back- 
ground was in perfect condition. Both give more 
information as to the condition and methods of relief 
cutting at the close of the sixth and beginning of the 
fifth centuries than has been provided by any monu- 
ments since the great discoveries of sculpture in the 
excavation of the Acropolis. In subject alone they 
throw much new light on the manners and customs 
of ancient Athens at this early period. The earlier 
of the two is in the finest Ionic style of the time 
of the Peisistratide. One side represents six athletes 


playing a game of ball, divided into two teams of 
three a side. It constitutes our first information as 
to games of this type in Greece. The central of the 
three sides shows a wrestling scene done with great 
vigor and virility; the subject, however, is well known 
and it gives us only a more elegant illustration of Greek 
wrestling than we already possess (Figure IIC). The 
remaining side, on the other hand, shows a scene which 
is unique in Greek art—a group of four men of whom 
two, in the centre, are seated while another stands 
behind each of the seated figures. In the centre, held 
by each of the seated figures by a leash, are a dog of 
a hunting type, and a cat, facing each other in fighting 
attitude. The whole scene represents the leisure occu- 
pation of the young men of Athens, a scene comparable 
to the engravings which show an eighteenth-century 
cock-fight (Figure ITA). 

The other sculptured base shows—in the same way— 
three scenes, but the three seem to be united into 
one composition (Figures IIIA and B). The central 
relief shows the now famous group of the “hockey-play- 
ers,” and the side panels two almost identical groups of 
three men and a chariot of four horses driven by a 
charioteer. The leading man is entering the chariot. 
All hold long spears and shields and the charioteer 
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Ficure IV 


holds a goad. The subject, as in the last, seems to 
represent the occupations of the young men of Athens. 
But the occupations are different. The so-called 
hockey is not really a game of this type but rather 
a game for two players in which a hooked stick is 
used for hooking a ball, as in the preliminary “bully” 
of a game of hockey. Two players on each side of 
the central pair await their turn to play and one, on 
the right, leans against a wall. The treatment of the 
relief is at once more advanced and yet less success- 
ful than in the first relief. The side panels are less 
elegant, but still done with care and accuracy. The 
subject of the side panels is one more suited to the 
ten years before the battle of Marathon when Greek 
youths were trained in warlike exercises, such as the 
race in full equipment of war, or the race in which an 
armed man jumped in and out of a chariot in motion. 
In style the reliefs can be associated with a group of 
works of the period 500-485 B.C., a time when art 
was experimental in Attica, and its canons not clearly 


established. 
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Berlin again made a notable purchase in 1915 when 
the Museum acquired for a million and a half French 
francs the magnificent statue, about two-thirds life 
size, of a seated goddess (Figure IV). It is said to 
have come from near the site of the ancient Locri in 
Calabria, near the toe of Italy. It reached Berlin 
from Paris during the war, after having been destined 
for Italy, and its history is involved in much confusion 
and obscurity. It is undoubtedly one of the finest 
Greek sculptures known and belongs to the first quarter 
of the fifth century B.C. In style it is probably of 
local workmanship by an artist who had studied in 
a fine school of Ionic sculpture, but who retained many 
of the mannerisms of contemporary Sicilian work. A 
glance at the coins of Syracuse of this period shows 
a certain similarity of feature, though the predominat- 
ing feeling is that of eastern Greece. The hair, the 
graceful folds of the drapery and the serenity of the 
face class it with the best of late archaic sculpture. 
It was most probably the cult statue from a temple, 
and, as such, one of the very few cult statues that we 
possess. That such a statue could be unearthed from 
one of the Greek towns of Great Greece is testimony 
to the treasures that may await the excavators at these 
sites. Great Greece is a field at present only partly 
explored by excavators. Greece is more fortunate in 
having the collaboration of foreign archeologists of 
every nationality; Italy prefers to manage her own ex- 
cavations, though the task is much above her resources 
both of money and of excavators. ‘The Greek sites 
of Italy will thus remain for years to come the happy 
hunting ground of the clandestine searcher and the 
dealer. 

One great triumph, remains to the 
credit of recent Italian excavation. At the Etruscan 
town of Veii, in the Roman Campagna, were unearthed 
in 1915 one complete statue (Figure V), larger than 
life size, in terra cotta, and fragments of others which 
make up a group that probably formed the sculptural 
decoration of a great Etruscan temple, the work of 
an Etruscan artist at the close of the sixth century 
B.C., under strong Greek influence. We know in 
fact of a certain Etruscan sculptor in terra cotta called 
Vulca who actually worked at Veii at this time and 
there is strong prima facie evidence for attributing 
the work to him. It has been made possible, by a com- 
parison with a fine Etruscan helmet now in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, to identify the group. 
The helmet shows in relief a scene of Heracles and 
Apollo struggling for possession of the body of a stag. 
The Apollo and the body of the stag agree so closely 
in attitude with those of the surviving figure and 
the fragment of the stag that it is certain that the 
artist of the helmet was copying the pedimental group 
at Veii. Other fragments found at the same place 
give us a small part of the Heracles and the head and 


however, 
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FicurE V 











parts of the body of a figure of Hermes who probably 
stood behind one of the combatants. Of the remainder 
of the group we cannot reconstruct anything with 
certainty. 
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Ficure VI 


The magnificent figure of Apollo is stately and im- 
pressive, but has all the peculiarities of Etruscan art. 
It well interprets Greek art, but just falls short of the 
elegance to which Greek art accustoms us. The figure 
stands rather heavily and is, in structure, heavily con- 
ceived. But as a monument of what the Greeks could 
teach a competent and artistic nation it is of the highest 
importance for the study of Greek art. As a work 
in terra cotta, an art which the Greeks practiced but 
little, it is a technical triumph. The baking and paint- 
ing of so large a figure demanded the highest technical 
efficiency, and this the Etruscans often evinced. 

To the close of the archaic period in Greece belongs 
one of the most attractive and interesting of recent dis- 
coveries. It is a small statuette, some three feet in 
height, in Pentelic marble, of a girl running rapidly 
towards her right but looking to the rear. It was 
found in the summer of 1923 at Eleusis, outside the 
sanctuary. The treatment of the face and drapery all 
belong to the period 470-480 B. C., but the attitude is 
a startling anticipation of later work in its vigor and 
rapidity. The falling and flying drapery exhibit all 
the cunning and elegance that the late archaic Attic 
artist had developed to the full. The sweeping folds 
of her chiton blow in harmonious lines behind her, 
while her impassive archaic face and her startled atti- 
tude suggest without expressing the violence of her 
emotion. ‘There seems little doubt that she is Perse- 
phone flying from Hades, and as such is the only repre- 
sentation of this goddess in archaic sculpture that we 
possess. Whether the statuette comes from the pedi- 
ment of a small shrine or not it is impossible to say. 
Certainly no similar archaic work is known. As a new 
contribution to our knowledge of Attic work of the 





Ficure VII 


early fifth century this statuette is of the very highest 
value. 

It is evident that the archaic period has been more 
favored than any in the new evidence that it has ac- 
quired. For the period of transition that followed the 
years 480-450, we have two new works. In view of 
the comparative rarity of non-architectural sculptures 
for this period, we are fortunate in having these two. 
Apart from the architectural sculptures of Olympia, 
our knowledge of this transitional period is confined 
largely to inferred knowledge, derived from Roman 
copies and other sources. The addition, then, of two 
new works to the small catalogue of transitional stat- 
ues and reliefs is welcome. The first is a relief and was 
found in excavations at Sunium in 1915 (Figure VI). 
It represents the body, preserved as far as the hips, 
of a youth who is placing a crown upon his head. 
Much of the original color was intact when the relief 
was found. The background was dark blue, the hair 
brown, while the holes round the fillet indicate defi- 
nitely that the wreath was in metal, perhaps gold. 
The relief, in its fine treatment of the body surfaces 
and muscles, shows how the influence of the Pelopon- 
nese had begun to mould Attic sculpture. The fea- 
tures belong to a time immediately following 475 or 
480 and can be most closely compared with the beauti- 
ful Kore in the Acropolis Museum, usually known as 
“La Boudeuse”. On the other hand this figure is far 


more advanced and foreshadows the style of Pheidias; 
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one can see in anticipation the faces of the youths of the 


Parthenon frieze. The relief is almost certainly a 
monument erected to the memory of an athlete, per- 
haps an Olympic victor. 

The other transitional sculpture is of high interest 
and value. It was found last year during the excava- 
tions of the British School at Sparta. It represents a 
warrior, slightly above natural scale, standing in a 
defensive attitude. It is in Parian marble and is for 
all practical purposes a torso with its head complete. 
Both arms and the body below the hips are missing, 
but one leg from knee to ankle has been found, as well 
as fragments of a shield and one ankle. The statue was 
found in a filled-up cavity behind the supporting wall 
of the Roman theatre at Sparta. With it were found 
numerous votive objects in bronze and terra cotta of 
the sixth and fifth centuries. A few yards away stood 
the shrine of “Athena of the Brazen House’’, famous 
as being the place where Pausanias the Spartan, in 
fear of arrest for treachery, fled and was stoned to 
death. He was dragged from the temple just before 
he died, so as not to profane the sanctuary, and later 
he was buried on the spot where he had died. A 
repentant generation erected a statue to him, we are 
told, near here. We may, then, with reason suppose 
that this statue is of the great general. Stylistically 
it belongs to about 470-460, a date at which the re- 
pentant Spartans might well have erected his statue. 
On the other hand the attitude of the warrior on the 
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Ficure VIII 





defensive that he might equally well be 
Leonidas, hero of Thermopylez, and the date is equally 
suitable. However this may be, we are at last in pos- 
session of a life size statue which in style is clearly 
Peloponnesian. It is not an imported work, although 
its marble is Parian. A similar head has been found 
at Olympia and there are many bronzes of small size 
found in Arcadia and Messenia which all testify to 
the existence of a Peloponnesian school and style. 
What is most remarkable is that Spartans should have 
erected a work of art in their city at so late a date as 
this. Hitherto it had been assumed that their interest 
in art ceased about 550 B.C. The continuance of the 
excavations at Sparta make it possible to hope that the 
rest of the statue will be found. ‘There seems indeed 
to be every chance of this since the area in which 
it was found has not yet been completely excavated. 
The Director of the School is indeed to be congratu- 
lated on so important a discovery. Certainly none of 
the foreign schools at Athens has found any single 
work of art of equal importance since the Germans 
found the Hermes of Praxiteles or the French the 
numerous masterpieces at Delphi. The Spartan statue 
is, without doubt, by a sculptor of the very first order 
and must in antiquity have been a work of great 
importance. 

To the second half of the century belongs a series 


suggests 
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of works of great beauty but not of the importance 
of the archaic works. The stormy shores of Thrace 
have yielded a very fine Greek relief in the best fifth- 
century style (Figure VII). It was discovered by 
the Bulgarians during the cutting of trenches in the 
war, and is now in the National Museum at Sofia. It 
represents a four-wheeled cart in which a man is seated. 
The cart is drawn by four mules, and forward upon it 
sits a driver. The subject is strange and un-Greek; 
probably it is Thracian. The relief bears no inscrip- 
tion but is probably the tombstone of some wealthy 
Thracian and is the work of an Hellenic artist. It 
was in fact found on the site of a Hellenic city. The 
style is clear and fine and far above the average of 
the usual Greek tombstone. The subject may per- 
haps represent a Thracian version of Charon transport- 
ing the dead. Thracians were nomads of the steppes 
in origin, like the Scythian ‘“Waggon-dwellers,” and 
their beliefs of the after world may have included a 
passage over the steppe to Hades, a counterpart to the 
ordinary Greek passage over the Styx. But this is 
in any case conjecture, and we can hardly hope to 
know anything definite until more is found out about 
Thracian religion. 

To the close of the fifth century belongs a fine 
bronze head of a youth bound in a fillet. It is damaged 
but has been admirably restored and was acquired by 


















































































Figure IX 











TEN YEARS OF DISCOVERY 


the Ashmolean Museum during the war. It is in the 
Polycleitan manner and must be from one of the pupils 
of his school. The treatment of the hair is most 
attractive and the whole expression of the face charm- 
ing. It is a notable addition to our knowledge of 
Polycleitan work. 

More fragments have been added to the Parthenon 
marbles as a result of careful research. The best is 
perhaps the head of a youth (Figure VIII) in three- 
quarter relief from the frieze recently given to the 
Louvre by Mlle. de la Coulonche. Its place in the 
frieze cannot be fixed with certainty, but it is one 
of the best fragments we possess. “Iwo fine heads 
have been added to the metopes, one that of a Lapith 
in a rather archaic manner, discovered in the cellars 
of the National Museum at Athens by Professor Stud- 
niczka of Leipzig, where it had escaped notice for some 
years. The other is the head of a girl (Figure IX), 
undamaged, which was in the same way rescued from 
oblivion in the Acropolis Museum. It is practically 
the only female head from the metopes that we have. 

To the close of the fifth century belongs a fine, 
but damaged, statue (Figure X), found unexpectedly 
upon the Palatine at Rome, by Commendatore Boni. 
It had been used as building material in the construc- 
tion of a late Roman tower. It is of Pentelic marble 
and Attic work. It shows a girl (about two-thirds 


natural scale) moving rapidly with her drapery 
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Ficure XI 


billowing out in the wind. Boni discovered it in 1918, 
and thinking it to be a statue of Victory announced 
it as a propitious discovery. Unfortunately the figure 
has no trace of wings and is more likely to be a 
flying naiad or a figure of Iris. Its use and origin 
are unknown but it may be one of the many temple 
sculptures looted from Greece by Roman Emperors. 
Its artist was profoundly influenced by the pedimental 
sculptures of the Parthenon. 

Curiously enough there is nothing that can be given 
to the fourth century, with the exception of certain 
grave reliefs of little importance which have been 
found in Greece. Perhaps of the third century and 
certainly not later than the second are two magnificent 
portraits. The first (Figure XI) comes from Con- 
stantinople and was purchased in 1923 by the Ashmo- 
lean Museum. It is a head of Demosthenes and has 
far more character than most of the extant copies 
known. There are at least thirty copies of the statue 
of the orator, of which only two are full copies of the 
life-size statue, namely: that in the Vatican and that 
at Knole Park. The remainder are heads and none 
of them are of such good quality as this head. Almost 
all the known copies go back to one original, the famous 
statue by Polyeuktos, which was erected in 280 B.C. 
in the central market place of Athens. The head of 
Demosthenes, after this work of Polyeuktos, appears 
also in gems and in a cameo. The new head shows 
great character and is cut with consummate skill. The 
orator’s face is wrinkled and stern and the eyes are 
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Ficure XII 


deep set. It is the face of a man who felt deeply and 
thought rapidly. The work seems to belong to the 
late Hellenistic period and is nearer the original than 
any other example we have. 

Of equal importance is the admirable portrait in 
miniature of Socrates. It was recently acquired by 
the British Museum and is said to have come from 
Alexandria. Like the Demosthenes it seems to be late 
Hellenistic work. It is only 13 inches high and yet 
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is so perfectly worked in detail that it will bear en- 
largement in a photograph and it would be impossible 
to distinguish it from a life-size statue. It is of the 
greatest importance because for the first time we 
see the full figure of Socrates. Numerous heads and 
busts exist in the museums of Europe, but this is the 
first time that we can see the complete statue. What 
the original is from which it is derived we do not 
know, and it is in this that the statuette is of value, 
for it gives us the only information we have as to the 
statue of Socrates. 

Probably the second century is represented by that 
most notable example of the best Hellenistic work—the 
Venus of Cyrene. (Figure XII.) It lacks only its 
head and arms and was found in 1915 during Italian 
excavations at Cyrene in Libya. It is the most perfect 
Hellenistic statue of this period in existence and ex- 
hibits the highest standards of the art that was derived 
from a blend of the art of Praxiteles, Lysippos and 
Skopas. 

That this statue of Venus was made from a model, 
a practice that was a late development in Greek art, 
seems certain from certain personal peculiarities in the 
figure. The ankles are rather heavy and the calf- 
muscles heavy. The poise of the figure differs from 
that in statues of the fourth century in that the weight 
is equally divided between the two legs, while the 
feet are placed flat upon the ground. This rather 
heavy development and the equally-divided poise would 
be natural in a girl who was accustomed to walk upon 
the sands of Cyrenaica and not upon the hard rocks 
of Attica. The proportions are youthful but full and 
the goddess—for it must be Aphrodite—is represented 
as standing binding her hair, with her garment cast 
over a dolphin at her side. She has emerged from the 
bath. The fine quality of the marble and the perfect 
finish of the surface, effected by what the Greeks called 
ganosis, mark the work as of the finest technical and 
artistic quality. It is to be seen in the Museum of 
the Baths of Diocletian in Rome. 

To approximately the same date belongs a mag- 
nificent colossal head of Zeus found during the excava- 
tion of a temple at A°gira on the north coast of the 
Peloponnese by the Austrian School of Archeology 
at Athens in 1915. Later excavations have found an 
arm also. The head is damaged at each side and the 
nose is smashed but is otherwise well preserved. It 
is of the leonine type which recalls the work of Perga- 
mene artists but at the same time bears a close relation 
to the works of the second-century artist Damophon 
at Lycosura. This artist, with others on the main- 
land, seems to have attempted some sort of neo-Phei- 
dian revival. The head and statue suggest the 
Olympian Zeus of Pheidias and we get some idea 
of the whole statue from a representation of the cult 
statue of A®gira on the reverse of Imperial Roman 
coins of that town. Pausanias tells us that there was 
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a temple of Zeus at this town and that the cult statue, 
in Pentelic marble, was by an Athenian Eukleides. He 
gives no indication of date but we can safely establish 
this from the stylistic comparison with Damophon. 
We can also be certain that this is the work of 
Eukleides. The head and arm are in the National 
Museum at Athens. 

To the period of the Roman copyists must be given 
a head which is of unusual interest because it repre- 
sents a fifth-century original about which considerable 
controversy exists (Figure XIII). It was acquired 
by the Ashmolean Museum in 1920 and had been 
in private possession in Yorkshire. It was bought in 
Rome in 1800 by Lord Downe. It resembles the 
famous head at Bologna so closely that there is little 
doubt that both are derived from the same original. 
Whether that original is the Athena Lemnia of 
Pheidias, as Furtwangler thought, is still a matter 
of dispute, and the rediscovery of this head—for its 
reappearance must be so considered—is of great value 
in this context. It differs largely from the Bologna 
head, particularly in the attitude; the Bologna head 
looks down to its right while the new head looks 
straight in front. It seems probable that this diver- 
gence is to be explained by the fact that the new 
head is from a bust. 

I have made no attempt to deal with many minor 
works or with the large body of material produced by 
Professor Amelung from the forgotten corners of the 
Vatican cellars. They are too numerous and, for the 
most part, not so important as the works dealt with 
above. 

It will be evident from a study of all these new 
works that our knowledge of Greek sculpture has, in 
recent years, been very considerably enlarged. 


STANLEY CASSON. 


Good and Bad in Art 


In the arts there seems to be no solution of the per- 
ennial problem—who is to say what is good and what is 
bad in art?) The old French Academy spent year after 
year in the attempt to define le bon gout, and one has to 
admit with regret that their efforts were unsuccessful. 
It is a problem that has vexed all thinkers since the days 
of Aristotle. He referred all such questions to the man 
of knowledge and enlightenment, and this, at least, is 
better than the paralyzing verdict of quod semper quoa 
ubique quod ab omnibus, which seems to put a stop to 
any independent judgment of the past. Yet it is not 
entirely satisfactory—the men of judgment sometimes 
differ, and the layman is set the further difficulty of 
deciding which he is to follow. For the artist himself 





Figure XIII 


the problem is less difficult. Every sincere artist who 
has studied his art and acquired his own technique in- 
evitably builds up his own conviction as to what he is 
aiming at and how he is to set out to reach his ideal. 
However inarticulate he may be in formulating his ideals, 
they will be found at the back of all his work. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he will strive to reach certain 
absolute standards, and the exhortations of his critics 
will leave him unperturbed. My own view of archi- 
tecture, both now and in the future, is that the deliberate 
search after originality is futile. “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth.” These things will come of their own 
or not at all.—Sir Recinatp BLoMFIELD, in the Quar- 
terly Review. 


The Stroganoff Ivory 


Masterpiece of the late Stroganoff collection in Rome, 
and one of the few outstanding ivories of the Basilian 
Renaissance of Byzantine art in the twelfth century, it 
is the recent gift of J. H. Wade to the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, through whose courtesy it is repro- 
duced as our frontispiece. Its history, beyond this, is lost 
in antiquity, but the grace and beauty, the directness and 
simplicity of this Byzantine conception of the Virgin 
Mary assure it a definitely high ranking in the art of 
the age. 
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A Tower oF DoNAUWORTH 
After the woodcut by J. J. LANKEs. 
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MILLRACE IN MUNICH 


J. Lankes 


After the woodcut by J. 
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After the woodcut by 
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‘THE SMITHY ON SCHMEIDGASSE, ROTHENBURG 
After the woodcut by J. J. Lankes 


BROUGHTON CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE: THE OLD AND THE NEW 
At the Left: The Porch as it was built. 
At the Right: The Porch “Replaced,” Not “Preserved” 


Preserving With Understanding 


HE WORK of the Society for the Preservation of 

l Ancient Buildings, well enough known throughout 

England by reason of its many activities in maintain- 
ing and restoring landmarks which might otherwise have 
been destroyed or ruined in alteration, is perhaps not so 
familiar in this country. The Society, though its mem- 
bership is not large and although it is not heavily en- 
dowed, has nevertheless been able to make its influence 
felt in numberless cases calling for some action on 
its part, and has frequently been able to secure a rational 
moderation of drastic restorative measures which pre- 
served the structures to be altered in very nearly their 
original form. It has set its face firmly against those 
misguided restorations which mean “the reckless strip- 
ping of a building of some of its most interesting ma- 
terial features” and in which “the work of the ancient 
craftsmaster has been made neat and smooth by the tricky 
hand of some unoriginal and thoughtless hack.” 

Waterloo, St. Paul’s, Durham and Salisbury—these are 
national monuments and the agitation for their main- 
tenance are famous the world over, and in these the 
Society is quite naturally concerned. But it is in the 
protection of the minor architectural wealth of England 
for which the Society should perhaps be most deservedly 
famous. 

Its “Notes on Cases,” in its Annual Report, contain 
many interesting accounts of the activities of its mem 
bers. Perhaps it is an old bridge to be widened, or a 
dwelling converted into a shop, or such homely affairs 
as the repairing of a church spire, of choir benches, the 
bracing of a failing wall and the weatherproofing of a 
roof or exposed surface. In these small works the chance 
of damage, through thoughtlessness or carelessness, or 
through a failure to understand the tradition and spirit 


of the work, is greatly increased, and in this there is a 
fertile field for the Society’s endeavors. 

As an example of restorative mishandling, the Society 
points to the restoration of the porch of the little 
Broughton Church, Hampshire, in which a rather dull 
but characteristic simple country work, of about the year 
1800, was summarily replaced with a more modern and 
pretentious porch, instead of repairing and maintaining 
the original structure. 

Another illustration shows a part of the ancient Saint 
David’s Cathedral, in Pembrokeshire, whose ruins are 
regarded as among the most important of the country, 
and for the preservation of which a national campaign 
is soon to be launched. St. David’s lies seventeen miles 
from the nearest railway line, and is accordingly less 
frequented than others more accessible. It is the inten- 
tion to reroof those few old buildings of the group in 
which the walls are still in their original form. 

In the case of Wellbrook Manor House, in Peter- 
church, Herefordshire, we quote the Society’s report as 
evidencing the care with which it proceeds about its 
affairs: 


“In carrying out certain alterations and additions, a 
member of the Society in the course of the work disclosed 


a fine old roof. The building had been thought to be an 
old farm house; the lower floor was divided up into a 
sitting room and hall, and the upper into a granary 
and a bedroom adjoining, divided by a modern lath and 
plaster partition. Certain portions of the old roof were 
visible in this partition, and it was removed with the 
ceiling above, when much more of the old roof was dis 
closed. The roof appears to have covered the great hall 
of what was once an old manor house. It has scarcely 
been touched by any new work; only those repairs have 
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Saint Davin’s CATHEDRAL, PEMBROKESHIRE, IN Ruins (Left) 





WeELLBROOK Manor House, PETERCHURCH, HEREFORDSHIRE: THE O_p Roor (Right) 


been carried out which were necessary to preserve it in 
its original condition. To remove the middle floor and 
to strengthen the walls so that they will safely support 
the newly exposed roof entailed the spending of more 
money than was available at the time, but this work can, 
if desirable, be carried out later.” 

In another instance—the ancient and picturesque three- 
arched Moreton Bridge over the River Lugg in Hereford- 
shire—the Society intervened when destruction of this 
sixteenth-century work was advocated by interests who 
wished it replaced by a modern structure. ‘The piers 
and parapets, may times overhauled and restored, had 
gradually given way under the stress of present-day traffic 
until the bridge was a year ago declared unsafe. The 
Hereford County Council being enlisted in the cause by 
the Society, Moreton Bridge was repaired and maintained 
for many years to come at a cost less than a third that 
of the projected new bridge. 

‘These are a few examples of many taken at random 
from the pages of the annual report, yet they indicate the 
extent and variety of the Society’s activities. Hampered 


not a little by that inertia of interest in affairs which is 
often more overwhelming than definite opposition to such 
endeavors, and by a treasury none too plentifully funded, 
the Society, nevertheless, continues to function in its task 
of preserving in the broadest possible sense the archi- 
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tectural relics of earlier English days, and maintaining 
them for future generations. 


From Our Book Shelf 
Rendering 


Few there be who know architecture and the various 
stages through which it must pass on paper before it 
attains to solid structure, who do not know of 
H. Van Buren Magonigle as draughtsman and painter. 
The second edition of his book! has now made its ap 
pearance, and although it suffers somewhat in the smaller 
format it gains in handiness, perhaps. Its author here 
records his theories and his methods, lucidly setting forth 
why certain things are done and how they 
done. 
know 


also 


should be 
Not too intimately, since he is wise enough to 
that not from mere words will one learn. His 
excellent manner of passing here and there over trifling 
details makes it apparent that he takes it for granted 
that his reader knows something. It is not a book for 
beginners, in the primer sense, but a volume from which 
no artist may turn away after the reading of it with- 
out a sense of exhilarating stimulation. -. bm 


1 Architectural Rendering in Wash. Van Buren Magonigle. 


By I. 
Scribner’s, 1926. Second edition. 
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HERE IS in Plato’s and Aristotle’s writings 

plenty of evidence that great economic and social 

changes took place in the Greek world before 
the Macedonian conquest and the foundation of Alex- 
ander’s empire. The constant growth of trade and of 
commercial industry, as distinguished from the domes- 
tic industry of an agricultural society, gradually mo- 
dified the economic and social conditions of many 
Greek city-states. The highly developed capitalism of 
the Hellenistic age was the outgrowth, to some extent, 
of the preceding centuries, when the Greeks became 
the rivals of the Phoenicians as sea-faring traders in 
the Mediterranean. In the eighth century before Christ 
their second period of colonization began, marking 
their gradual entrance upon an era of external com- 
merce and of industrialism. Some of the early colonies 
belonging to this period may owe their origin to poli- 
tical feuds which caused a minority party to emigrate. 
Most of them, however, were no doubt founded for 
the definite purpose of providing more space for an 
agricultural population. But it was not long before the 
economic character of these enterprises changed; the 
mercantile purposes became more marked, if not pre- 
ponderant. 

The Greeks were soon firmly established in Sicily 
and in Spain, in Egypt and in Cyprus, on the shores 
of the Black Sea and in the Italian peninsula, even 
in southernmost Gaul. Their ships plied the whole 
length of the Mediterranean, from Massilia to Cyrene 
and Naucratis. The Milesian colonies in Scythia be- 
came transportation centres for a trade that enriched 
Miletus, facilitating commercial interchange, as it did, 
between the interior of Eastern Europe and Western 
Asia, on the one hand, and the Mediterranean coun- 
tries on the other. The Greek spheres of trade interest 
then extended far into and even beyond the countries 
bordering upon the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 

This era of colonization and the Hellenistic Age are 
separated by about 250 years, constituting a period 
of transition in which only a few new cities were 
founded, while, however, important economic, social 
and political changes took place. The results of these 
changes seem to indicate the “logic of destiny” in the 
ensuing development from the age of Alexander on- 
ward. As a dominant political type, the small city- 
state was now a matter of the past; urbanization be- 
came ever more intensified ; an era of great cities was 
ushered in; finally, the hegemony of the Roman em- 
pire consolidated the whole Mediterranean world into 
one vast economic and political complex in which the 
development of cities was even more furthered by the 
policies of Rome as well as by the constant growth of 
urban industry and trade. 
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The urban developments in the Hellenistic East be- 
fore and during the Roman domination accordingly 
cannot be historically separated. Nor can we make a 
distinction between those of the colonization period 
and of the fifth century before Christ, for they all 
belong to that phase of Greek history which is char- 
acterized by the city-state. The fourth century, how- 
ever, was like a period of agony, marking the end of 
something old and the birth of something new. It was 
the century of Aristotle and of Plato, the latter the 
great critic and defender of the city-state, who was 
imbued with the conviction of its superiority, deplored 
the signs of its decline, speculated on its reform, 
summed up in his teachings what the city-state had 
stood for as a political organism, and foreboded its 
doom. Aristotle, Alexander’s tutor, witnessed the ac- 
complishment of the inevitable. And Theopompus, 
Isocrates’ pupil and Alexander’s protegé, gave in his 
imaginative tale of the ““Meropean land” a vision of the 
future. For did not the Meropeans inhabit “many and 
great cities’? Of Theopompus’ fable only fragments 
remain, but it seems evident that he had in mind, not 
the utopias of better city-states, but the mighty cosmos 
of a vast empire. 


II 


In the fourth century B. C., in the “century of 
agony,” Rome was mentioned for the first time in 
Greek literature. Theopompus, of whose extensive 
historical writings only remnants are left, recorded, 
according to Pliny, the capture of Rome by the Gauls. 
Before Theopompus died, the future masters of the 
world had consolidated the nucleus of the vast em- 
pire and had begun to extend it. Within a few de- 
cades after the death of the Greek historian, they 
ruled all Latium and a great part of Etruria, the 
greater part of Umbria, of Picenum and of Campania. 
The cities conquered were transformed into municipia, 
and Rome made its first efforts, modest, yet systematic, 
to safeguard its victories by founding colonies in the 
subjected areas. The time had arrived when Cume 
in Campania, the oldest Greek city in Italy, as well as 
the neighboring Diczarchi (the Roman Puteoli) and 
Neapolis (the present Naples), fell into the hands of 
the Romans. 

Yet, although the “small beginnings of a great im- 
perium” looked rather threatening, the Greeks contin- 
ued at least in one respect to hold supremacy on Italian 
soil. Aside from the city of Rome itself, Capua and 
two or three of the Etruscan cities, the most important 
cities in Italy were of Greek origin. As carriers of 
urban civilization, the Greeks were still uncontested 
masters in the Mediterranean world. Their most bril- 





liant era of city development was ahead of them. 
Alexandria in Egypt and Antioch in Syria had just 
been founded. New cities, all of them under Greek 
influence, arose in many places, in Macedonia and in 
Thracia, in Asia Minor and in Syria, even here and 
there in the vast territory extending eastward as far 
as the River Indus and its eastern tributaries. 

The names of Athens, of Corinth and Syracuse, of 
Ephesus and Tarentum had lost none of their lustre. 
Athens and Syracuse, above all, were the cities of 
magic fame. ‘The one a mother-city, the other a 
colony, they had both risen to wealth and power 
through the growth of industry and trade from the 
second period of colonization onward. In spite of all, 
the Syracusans, like the ambitious inhabitants of Cro- 
ton and of Tarentum, soon to come under Roman 
dominion, sometimes claimed that they were at least 
equal, even superior, to the most famous city of the 
mother country, not only in material development, but 
also in the loftier realms of intellectual pursuits. To 
carry owls to Athens was indeed a thought familiar 
to them. Be it said in their defense and in their 
favor that these colonial cities, like many others, did 
distinguish themselves as centres of culture. 

Aside from their actual importance, Athens and 
Syracuse form an interesting pair for comparison. As 
to the manner of their formation, they represent two 
prototypes of Greek cities. Athens had risen gradually 
close by a steep cliff, a place of refuge, a citadel—a 
polis, later, as a part of the city, called an acropolis. 
To this place the peasants had flocked for safety in 
times of danger. Here an agglomeration, greater 
than the surrounding villages, yet living on agricul- 
ture, arose and developed. There came a time when 
this town, later to become the foremost of Grecian 
cities, gained preponderance over the other towns and 
villages of Attica. This was the foundation of the 
city-state of Athens. 

The tradition of this event, as told by Thucydides, 
stands for that process of political unification which 
the Greeks called synaecism. This, it seems, was the 
general procedure in the formation of the city-state in 
Greece proper, as well as, sometimes, beyond its limits. 
It implied, essentially, that the most important affairs 
of administration and of politics were concentrated at 
one place which thus became the actual centre of a 
unified, but small, commonwealth. 

In consequence of unification, the new centre as- 
sumed great importance, and therefore many people 
went there to live. Thucydides says that Athens be- 
came great through the unification of Attica, and he 
evidently meant that it grew in a double sense, both 
in size and in standing. He emphasizes, however, 


that the population of the surrounding country, of 
Attica as a whole, continued to live mainly in villages. 
Thus, to believe Thucydides, in the instance of the 
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Athenian unification, no great part of the population 
became concentrated at once in the city of Athens. 
On the other hand, there were instances of synoecism 
in which such a concentration did take place. 

However, city growth, to attain magnitude, presup- 
poses specifically urban industrial activity and trade. 
When did Greek cities enter upon this phase of devel- 
opment? This is a point on which there is disagree- 
ment. The agricultural condition was certainly gen- 
eral at the beginning of the second period of coloniza- 
tion (about 750 B. C.); trade, somewhat developed 
in some towns since the first era of colonization (be- 
fore the year 1000), was of no great consequence in 
their economic life. The cities of this early stage, be- 
fore the eighth century B. C., were, as we see it, vil- 
lages in size. Homer speaks of the Minoan Knossos 
as a great city, and we know that Knossos, like 
Tiryns or Mycenz, was a spot of the tiniest sort on 
the map. In two respects, as to size and economic 
status, the early dwarf cities of cyclopic walls re- 
sembled our primeval medizval cities. Like them they 
were small and agricultural, inhabited by peasants and 
farm laborers, serfs as a rule. Like them, again, they 
had protecting walls, but no invisible barriers divided 
city from land. 

The history of cities is largely the history of the 
gradual erection of invisible barriers with all that this 
implies. The Greek world, before the Hellenistic 
age, did not reach that level of civilization where the 
building up of barriers had been consummated. It 
did know—in the age of Hesiod and still farther back 
—what the lack of social and economic balance meant. 
It had its critical periods, in which the economic pro- 
blems were acute, but it never had what we traverse 
and the Romans traversed during a great part of their 
history: an age of almost continuous social and eco- 
nomic crises, apparently allayed at times, but always 
smouldering and threatening below the surface. 

However, this does not imply that the agricultural 
condition was exclusively typical of the Greek cities 
at so late a period as the fifth century B. C. The 
Greek city at that time has been characterized as “‘an 
overgrown agricultural village, very different from a 
borough or commune at the end of our Middle Ages.’ 
In reality, the urban economic conditions at the close 
of the Middle Ages, and those of Greece in the age 
of Pericles, were probably not so dissimilar as this 
comparison would lead us to believe. On the one 
hand, it is to be observed that the population of many 
medieval cities was still, at the end of the Middle 
Ages, extensively dependent on agriculture for a liveli- 
hood. On the other hand, while a similar condition 
probably obtained in most Greek cities at the time of 
Pericles, the “magnificent unfolding” of the great 
medieval centres of commerce—we may think of 


1 The Greek Commonwealth. By Alfred Zimmern, 3rd edition, p. 84. 













Bruges, of Ghent, or of Paris—was not unmatched in 
the Greek world before the fourth century. Many 
cities, mother cities as well as colonies, had for cen- 
turies carried on a most lucrative trade, and industry 
for export was not unknown. It seems hardly jus- 
tified to apply the epithet “overgrown agricultural 
village” to old and flourishing commercial centres such 
as Corinth and Syracuse, Cumz and Tarentum. And 
where did Athens stand with its magnificent harbor 
city, Piraeus, whose rapid development in the fifth 
century is a matter of record? Syracuse and Athens 
were in Plato’s and Aristotle’s time the greatest com- 
mercial cities of the Greek world. 

We have touched upon the origin of Athens and 
the Athenian city-state. In glancing over to Sicily, 
to that point of its eastern coast where the Corinthians 
landed in about 735 B. C., we see the city of which 
Cicero said that “it is the greatest of the Greek cities 
and the most beautiful of all.” Indeed, to approach 
Syracuse from the sea in the time of its glory must 
have been a sight not easily to be forgotten. It has 
often been emphasized that the Greeks, in founding 
colonies, proved masters in selecting cities uniting na- 
tural beauty with fertility, facility of access, and pro- 
tection in both peace and war, a circumstance which 
indicates that careful organization presided in most of 
these enterprises. At the island of Ortygia they found 
a natural harbor so excellent that it had no equal on 
the coasts of Sicily and few equals elsewhere. Added 
to this advantage was the beauty of the location—the 
island of Ortygia stretching out into the sea like an 
inviting hand, a rocky hill rising beyond it on the 
mainland, and the view across the bay affording a 
sweep of the eye to the distant inland mountain ranges. 
In these regions, the very land that emerges out of the 
sea seems to have that peculiar architectural quality, 
that well-proportioned grandeur and harmonious re- 
pose which we associate, in a particular degree, with 
some of man’s greatest architectural creations. The 
lines of the earth, its very structure, seem here, as in 
Greece itself, to find both their echo and their contrast 
in the Greek temple. The air is perhaps less clear 
and less golden than that of Hellas, but the Corin- 
thians no doubt thought that it would serve as a sub- 
stitute! 

They came to Sicily about the time from which 
date, in all probability, the oldest remains we have 
of a Doric temple, those of the Heraion at Olympia. 
Soon after their arrival in the island of Ortygia, they 
no doubt erected a small sanctuary, but important as 
that was, there were many other things vying with it 
in claiming their attention. They had to make a liv- 
ing on new soil, to put all their energy into cultivation 
after part of the land had been distributed among 
them in equal lots and some part had been set aside 
for common use. Looking forward, they bent them- 
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selves to their task and at the same time began to 
trade with those who were there before them. Among 
these were Phoenician merchants who had settled in 
the very island of Ortygia. Ernst Curtius, in his his- 
tory of Greece, mentions this detail, apparently trifling, 
but in reality very important. Did the Phcenicians 
receive the Corinthians with open arms? Or did a 
fight precede the final harmony? Did the newcomers 
get their land by conquest or by agreement? More 
than one instance of the latter method is told by 
Pausanias, but in most cases the invaders seem to 
have met with some resistance. As regards the oc- 
cupation of Ortygia, Thucydides asserts that the Sicels 
who were settled there were driven away by the 
Corinthians. The Phoenicians, however, are said not 
to have left the island, which seems plausible, as they, 
in particular, never left any place of commercial ad- 
vantage if they could help it. As Curtius says, they 
quietly continued the exercise of their business. This 
and the conflux of different nations, he adds, merely 
contributed to advance the rapid rise of the city. 

Let us revisit Syracuse four centuries later, without 
forgetting to devote some thought to the many battles 
the Syracusans had fought in the meantime. Whether 
in aggression or in defense, they had fought with the 
consciousness of being both strong and envied. The 
vicissitudes of their history were, indeed, manifold, but 
whether they were ruled by tyrants or themselves 
ruled, their wealth increased, though not in that steady, 
slow way, characteristic of an unambitious agricultural 
community, but in leaps and bounds with the growth 
of industry and trade—and their expansive self-con- 
sciousness grew accordingly. ‘The small city-state en- 
larged its territory in the time of the first tyrants and 
achieved later on, under democratic rule, a kind of 
supremacy over the Sicilian cities of Hellenic origin as 
well as over those of Magna Grecia. It is easy to 
imagine the pride of the Syracusans in those days of 
ascendancy and unbroken success. In all likelihood, 
they rather scorned than boasted their Greek descent, 
for their own excellence seemed supreme to them. 
They were a bit inflated with their achievements in 
warfare and peaceful pursuits, in industry and trade, 
in literature and art. This spirit of youthful exuber- 
ance, fostered by invigorating pioneer work on for- 
eign soil and maintained by the strain and stress of 
an active life, was enhanced through the attendant suc- 
cess and became as natural to the Syracusans as it is 
to Americans today. There is also this resemblance 
that they, among all Greek colonies, represented in 
an eminent degree what we call the mercantile spirit. 
And Syracuse, toward the end of its independence, 
probably offered more violent contrasts of wealth and 
poverty, of affluence and need, of plenty and privation 
than any other Greek city, either at home or abroad. 
Like Athens, however, Syracuse had risen from an agri- 





cultural basis and had, like Athens, become ever more 
different from what it was at the outset. Both were 
centres of independent and, in that respect, equal city- 
states, but each was an urban prototype in the Hellenic 
world, Athens being the most eminent of the cities of 
old tradition and Syracuse one of the oldest of the 
founded, new cities and the most famous among them. 

In the year 212 B.C. the Romans captured Syracuse, 
and this event marked the beginning of its decline, its 
fate resembling that of Tarentum after the second 
conquest by the Romans in 207. Henceforth the popu- 
lation gradually decreased so that Augustus tried to 
invigorate it by sending new settlers there, as had 
been done earlier also in the case of Tarentum. This 
proved a failure, however; the city continued to sink, 
and Ausonius, in his “Order of Famous Cities,”’ gave 
it seventeenth place, but it is to be observed that he 
did not mention several cities in the East which, at 
his time, in the fourth century after Christ, were more 
important than Syracuse. 

With a population of perhaps 200,000 (according to 
J. Beloch’s estimate which possibly is too high) and 
a walled-in area of nearly 4,500 acres, as Cavallari 
estimates it, Syracuse was in the third century B.C. 
about as great as Paris in the sixteenth century, as 
regards population. But its enclosed area was more 
than four times that of sixteenth-century Paris. There 
was much free space in the extensive tetrapolis on the 
mainland, inside the wall of Dionysius I, which pro- 
tected the four settlements of Achradina, Tyche, 
Neapolis and Epipolz. Syracuse, except in Ortygia, 
was less congested than Paris at the time of Francis I 
and Henry II. It had its slums, of course, where the 
poor population was huddled together in labyrinthine 
quarters of tortuous streets or in quarters of straight 
streets—which makes little difference to the poor— 
and it had many magnificent temples, theatres and 
other public buildings; in Achradina a vast forum with 
“most beautiful porticoes,” a spacious gymnasium in 
Tyche, a colossal statue of Apollo in Neapolis, to 
mention a few of the descriptive details we owe to 
Cicero’s fifth oration against Verres. 

The city must have still been very impressive in 
Cicero’s days, even if allowance be made for some 
exaggeration in the written account of the great orator. 
It rises magnificently on the slope of the hill beyond 
Ortygia—as we see it from the deck of a ship, the 
sharp-cut silhouettes of the walls and temples standing 
out against the sky of the setting sun. After many 
tempests the city rests peacefully in the brilliant light, 
stately and beautiful still in the hour of its decline. 
We give it a last look, that we may the better remem- 
ber—a great monument of a past age. 


Ill 


In the decline of Syracuse we see an example of 
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how war and political changes may affect the exist- 
ence of a city. Syracuse gradually lost its leading posi- 
tion, while new centres of trade arose with amazing 
rapidity in various parts of the Mediterranean world. 
Their rise presented new aspects of urbanization. 
They were, beside Rome, the first real “world cities” 
whose development was based on economic and political 
conditions that had substantially changed. Their 
population was to the greatest extent made up of 
traders and their helpers, craftsmen and industrial 
workers, and it included numerous people in the lowest, 
most pitiful circumstances, very much resembling those 
of the drifting, rootless and penniless populations of 
the great cities of today. 

The contrast of poverty and wealth was also to be 
seen in the pre-Hellenistic cities, notably of course in 
the great centres of trade; but, to be sure, neither in 
Syracuse nor in Athens or Corinth of the fourth or 
fifth century B.C. were there so many destitute peo- 
ple as in Alexandria or in Antioch two or three cen- 
turies later. However, in the period that created 
these cities of undying fame, Greek city planning tri- 
umphed in its greatest artistic achievements. There 
were those who, in some measure, have helped us, by 
their descriptions, to visualize the urban splendors 
fathered by this age. There were others whose caustic 
denunciation of the great cities confirm the belief 
that there were two sides to the picture. 

The mushroom cities of this period afforded the 
same contrast as did the venerable Rome of the late 
Republic and the Empire; on the one hand archi- 
tectural magnificence irresistibly dazzling, and on the 
other hand the extensive slum quarters with their 
wretchedness and squalor. Essentially, the difference 
between Rome and its younger competitors was not 
one of kind, but of degree. Existence was no doubt 
less “exciting” and somewhat more human in Seleucia 
on the Tigris or in Antioch on the Orontes than in 
the feverish, congested, most internationalized and 
also most pauperized “universal lodging house” on the 
Tiber. But woe unto those who had become sub- 
merged in the slum labyrinths of these cities and, handi- 
capped by every circumstance, lacked any chance of 
improving their condition. 

In the time of Julius Casar Rome may have had 
more than half a million inhabitants; it had possibly 
more than a million a century later—but even though 
it had less, there can be no doubt about its conditions, 
for we possess the most irrefutable evidence both in 
verse and in prose, and what was sung or written in 
Rome might have been chronicled, with less, yet suf- 
ficient justification, among the teeming hundreds of 
thousands of Alexandria, Ephesus, Seleucia, Antioch 
or Nicza in Bithynia, to mention only a few of the 
most important Hellenistic centres. 

The Roman domination merely gave added im- 























petus to this development in the Hellenistic East. 
When its destiny became identified with that of the 
Italian conquerors, the East lost its independence, but 
it had long ago lost the best part of its political in- 
dividuality. In this process the Greek world be- 
came subject to new influences from various quarters, 
but began itself to exercise a greater influence than 
in any previous period. Its history henceforward 
affords the supreme example of a politically vanquished 
people which became the master of its conquerors in 
the realm of culture. 

There took place at that time in the Mediterranean 
world not only a political unification, but also a break 
ing down of the barriers of space that theretofore had 
hampered the growth of international relations. In 
the period after Alexander much was done towards 
improving the communications in Asia Minor and 
neighboring lands, thus facilitating commerce with the 
near Orient, India, and the far East. The Greeks re- 
mained in the fore in Mediterranean transmarine 
trade, and their ships grew in number and size. 
Merchant vessels constructed during this period had 
sometimes a capacity of 3,000 tons. Finally, as the 
Roman conquest proceeded, the road systems were 
extended into the countries conquered, and this had 
an effect similar to that produced by our extensive 
railway nets. 

Life in the great Mediterranean harbors at the time 
of Christ must have been internationalized to such 
a degree as to afford a comparison with many mari- 
time centres of the present day. To an unprecedented 
extent people assumed the habit of travelling for pleas- 
ure and information—to see the world. In those days 
Strabo roamed the Mediterranean area as a “tourist,” 
a geographer and historian. Neither Greeks nor 
Romans seem to have paid much attention to his 
“Geography,” although to us it now seems all the 
more significant because of his wide grasp of the sub- 
ject and the interweaving of geographic description 
with historical narrative. 

Less than two centuries later Roman civilization 
had reached the peak of material development, and it 
was in the reign of Marcus Aurelius that Aristides 
of Smyrna, in glorifying the emperor and the empire, 
spoke of the cities as “resplendent with beauty and 
magnificence.” In apotheosizing the empire at that 
time Aristides could point with justification to the 
blessings of peace. “All the world has cast off its old 
garment, iron, and now presents itself in festal attire. 
To be a Roman is to enjoy security.” Indeed, Aristides 
drew a glowing picture of a unified and pacified world, 
in which bridges spanned the rivers everywhere, water 
was conducted vast distances to the cities, roads 
traversed even desolate regions and scaled the most 
inaccessible mountain passes. Sometimes the engineers 
broke down the mountains themselves to open up a 
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passage—everywhere astounding feats of engineering 
were to be seen. “The earth is one common earth for 
all,” exclaimed Aristides, “and by uniting the peoples 
the world has been transformed into one family.” 

Even Tertullian, the patriarch, although by no means 
an uncritical admirer of Roman civilization, could not 
help being impressed with this spectacular change in 
which, as he said, deserts had been brought under culti- 
vation, fertile fields had replaced the forests, herds 
of cattle had taken the place of the wild beasts. 
“There are more cities than there formerly were huts 
‘ the very sternness of the rocks seems tem- 
pered . . . everywhere is cultivation, population, 
orderliness, and life.” 

However, in looking deeper into the conditions of 
the Roman Empire at this time (circa 200 A.D.) we 
easily perceive that the urbanization had long ago 
assumed such proportions as to constitute a sign of 
decay rather than of progress. Many cities, Rome 
above all, had long derived such vitality as they pos- 
sessed in a parasitic way, drawing on the whole organ- 
ism of the Empire, receiving much and giving little 
in return. The “urban crisis” in the Roman world 
actually began in the age of the Republic. It gained 
in gravity by the vast expansion of the empire which 
multiplied and intensified those agencies that call 
cities into being and promote their growth. But the 
symptoms of excessive urbanization and its consequences 
were evident in Italy in the time of the Gracchi. The 
beginning of opposition against the cities is reflected 
in the satires of Lucilius. What Brequigny wrote 
regarding France in the eighteenth century of our 
era was true of Italy in the second century B.C. “In 
reality,” Brequigny wrote, “such as is the condition 
of France today, it would be advantageous to bring 
the excess urban population back to the soil.” Bre- 
quigny echoed in eighteenth-century France what 
Sallustius and, in particular, Varro, the author of 
De re rustica, had expressed in Italy in the first cen- 
tury B.C. “To return to the earth, to the great, 
healthful and fecund mother, seemed to all the secret 
of salutary restoration,” writes Guglielmo Ferrero in 
the twentieth century. No—not to all, not even to 
the majority, did the “return to the earth” seem 
desirable, for there were then, as there are now, plenty 
of people to whom cities of size seem cities of excel- 
lence. Then, as now, the victims of the frenzy of 
urban megalomania were numerous — in fact, they 
were too numerous to be cured. 


IV 


Ausonius, in his “Order of Famous Cities,” brings 
vividly to our mind the “eternal vanity” of the big 
urban centres. At his time, in the fourth century 
after Christ, the golden Rome, the home of gods, as 
he calls it, had a dangerous rival in Constantinople, 
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the most amazing example of city development in 
classical antiquity. “Carthage,” Ausonius sings, “yields 
precedence in rank to Constantinople, but will not 
stand a full step lower, for she scorns to be counted 
third, yet dares not hope for the second place which 
both have held. One has the advantage in her ancient 
wealth, the other in her new-born prosperity. The 
one has seen her day, the other is now rising, and by 
the loftiness of new achievements eclipses old-time re- 
nown, forcing Elissa to give place to Constantine. 
Carthage reproaches Heaven, now fully ashamed if 
this time also she must give place who scarcely broke 
the preéminence of Rome.” 

Thus sings Ausonius, and in a moment of unwar- 
ranted optimism he sees fit to give the rivals an ad- 
monition. “Let your earlier conditions reconcile your 
jealousies,” he exclaims. ‘Go forward equal, mind- 
ful at length that twas through Heaven’s power ye 
changed your narrow fortunes and your names; thou, 
when thou wast Byzantine Logos, and thou Punic 
Byrsa.” 

Thus sang Ausonius, whose home-city was Bur- 
digala (now Bordeaux), and his word found a con- 
temporaneous echo at the other end of the Mediter- 
ranean in the fervent, eloquent exhortations of Joannes 
Chrysostomos, the patriarch, a native of the resplendent 
Antioch. Things were not quite harmonious in An- 
tioch in those days, as we remember. As Ausonius says, 
in singing of Antioch and Alexandria, the fourth and 
the fifth cities of the realm, “‘these also doth frenzied 
ambition drive into rivalry and vice: each is disordered 
with her mob, and half-crazed with the riots of her 
frantic populace.” Antioch and Alexandria, hotbeds 
of sedition, of street riots and violence, were being 
abandoned by many, and the emptiness of Antioch’s 
forum, as well as the closing of its Hippodrome, Or- 
chestra and even Baths by order of Theodosius the 
Great, turned mob violence into lamentation. Alas! 
to crown all, the city was even deprived of its metro- 
politan dignity which was transferred to Laodicea. 
No wonder that those left inside the walls wailed, 
and Chrysostomos, extending the range of his elo- 
quence, made the vanity of the great cities the theme 
of one of his homilies, certainly not the least attractive 
among them. 

What an entertaining spectacle does this episode not 
afford the student of the rise and downfall of cities! 
After all, cities are not merely a collection of build- 
ings, but essentially a collectivity of men. Even if 
the technical and zsthetic aspects of their problems 
have been ever so well taken care of, the whole artful 
mechanism may crack in a moment of strain, as ma- 
chinery does when clogged by the breakdown of some 
essential but neglected part of its make-up. However, 
although this be an unpleasant thought, it was no 
more pleasant in the fourth century than it is today. 


Then, as now, there were many who knew its implica- 
tions, but most of them did not say what they thought. 
Destiny was fatalistically accepted, and it holds true 
that this portent had to be faced with equanimity, in 
the Roman Empire, long before the time of its division. 

In the century of Theodosius the Great things had 
developed so far that there arose, within one man’s 
memory, a city so constituted as to be aptly spoken of 
as the New York of the ancier~ world. Alexandria, 
Antioch, Seleucia on the Tigris and the great cities in 
Asia Minor, some of them, were also upstarts, but 
they did not offer any sight such as the new Con- 
stantinople presented to astounded eyes. ‘These other 
cities were very populous and consequently very ex- 
tensive; their houses rarely exceeded three or four 
stories in height, which is to be inferred from the 
fact that Strabo, without mentioning them, emphasizes 
the unusual height of the houses in certain cities of 
antiquity, namely Rome and the old Pheenician centres, 
especially Tyre, Sidon and Carthage. The city on 
the Bosporus, however, surpassed all previous records 
as regards “the vertical tendency” in city development. 
On the blue waves of the Propontis we approach it. 
From the entrance to the strait that divides two 
continents, there emerges slowly what appears to 
be a solid mass of buildings. We draw nearer, so 
near that the mass begins to disintegrate. Houses are 
lined up in rows, one above the other, forming terraces 
for some giant to scale. We come still nearer, and 
what seemed a succession of terraces presents the aspect 
of a chaos of buildings varying in width and in height, 
many of them projecting above the bulk, some rising 
so high as to resemble towers, standing out with win- 
dows plainly visible in even rows. We are now so 
near that we can see the weltering mass of people that 
throngs the quay at the landing place. Ships are on 
all sides. Shouts and shrieks accompany the setting 
of sails. The shrill cries of the street vendors join 
in the cacophony. Heavy wagons roll with deafening 
din along the quay. The harbor ensemble is complete. 
We have landed in one of the great sea-ports and the 
most fantastic city of the Roman world. 

This booming town par excellence of antiquity, this 
very active and much boosted young city, magnificently 
situated, but rising too rapidly, built itself ever more 
heavenward. The city became famous for its “sky- 
scrapers’ and was proud of them. Real estate dealers 
had a glorious time in Constantinople in those days, 
and Crassus, the Roman, the arch-speculator in real 
estate among the figures in Plutarch’s gallery, might 
have found there, had he lived in the age of Theodosius, 
even more lucrative opportunities than in Rome. 

Constantinople was a strongly fortified city. The 
enclosed area soon became too small and to enlarge 
it was a costly affair. Besides, the means of communi- 
cation, though less important at that time than today, 
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were not such as to encourage extension of the city. 
There was excuse for building upward instead of out- 
ward, much better excuse than in the urban centres of 
present-day America. 

In Constantinople several extensions were under- 
taken, yet the afflux of people was so great that the 
authorities hesitated to limit the height of the houses 
as had been done in Rome by the various ordinances 
of Augustus, Nero and Trajan. In consequence, most 
of the houses in the central quarters of Constantinople 
attained or even surpassed a height of a hundred 
feet, as may be inferred from the building codes of 
the emperors Leo and Zeno. Houses so high may 
have existed in Rome but they must have been excep- 
tional, as a limit of sixty or seventy feet became 
statutory. In Constantinople no height limit was im- 
posed for a long time, and the later height regulations 
were confined to streets less than twelve feet wide! 

The housing conditions of Rome were notoriously 
bad. Those of Constantinople were very likely worse. 
Rome and Constantinople, supreme as capitals, led the 
cities of classical antiquity in urban conditions indica- 
tive of decay. They were noted for the enormous 
increase of their land prices, brought about to some 
extent by their rapid development and central im- 
portance, but very much enhanced by the most intensive 
real estate speculation. This was reflected in both 
the extent and the terrible conditions of their slums 
and in the extortionate rents that people of all classes 
had to pay for their quarters—in brief, the two star 
cities were supreme in the closely interrelated evils 
that are inevitable in urban over-growth. 

These monster cities, Rome in particular, were even 
worse sappers of social health and vitality than are 
the super-cities of today. Rome, the golden Rome, 
the haven above all of the clients and the outcasts, 
the beggars and the bandits, had comparatively iittle 
industry and therefore afforded less opportunity for 
earning a living by honest means than did either 
Constantinople, Alexandria, or Antioch, with their 
flourishing industry and trade. The “frantic mob” of 
Antioch and Alexandria, of which Ausonius speaks, 
was bad enough as a symptom, but it was less in the 
nature of that standing army of desperate Roman 
proletarians, hundreds of thousands of them, seething 
with discontent, a mass of human lava inside a volcano, 
now kept within bounds for a time, now breaking forth 
with eruptive violence. 

The worry caused to statesmen and emperors by this 
mob is written over so many pages of Roman history 
as to make it appear miraculous that the city traversed 
hundreds of years of this condition without being razed 
by the enemies in its midst. Outside its boundaries 
were its other enemies constantly growing in hostility 
—the whole agricultural population of the Empire. 
The splendors of Rome surpassed all other splendors. 
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Its mob surpassed all other mobs. The city was the 
main show-place and the main sewer of the proud 
Roman nation. Above all, by virtue of being so, Rome 
was the parasite of parasites, the outstanding example 
of urban existence by extortionate means. 

Its growth offers one of the most astounding spec- 
tacles in urban history as seen against the background 
of the coetaneous development of Italy. Its rise, 
towards becoming the super-city of the world, coincided 
with that process by which the peasants of Italy, the 
real founders of Rome’s greatness, gradually became 
submerged and the agricultural vitality of the country 
constantly declined. This history cannot but come to 
one’s mind in regarding a map of ancient Rome with 
its radiating roads of stately names. How many thou- 
sand descendants of the founders of the Empire wan. 
dered along those roads in later days, not outbound to 
achieve new victories, but city-bound with weary steps 
to be buried alive in that most famous of all capitals! 
Verily, the magic metropolis of radiant glory and fame 
was also a necropolis, at whose portals the last, linger- 
ing gleam of hope was extinguished. 

With a population that had to be kept quiet, at 
times, through the systematic distribution of doles, 
the city of Rome most flagrantly demonstrated the 
veritable condition of a civilization flourishing in 
appearance, impressive by the tremendous momentum 
of its motive force, yet moving like a machine that 
gradually, imperceptibly slows down as the fuel is con- 
sumed without sufficient replenishment. In every way 
this civilization was being deprived, slowly but surely, 
of those vitalizing forces that are in the soil alone; 
it became ever more artificial and corrupt, as it became 
ever more unbalanced; although seemingly founded 
on a rock, it was in reality provocative of revolt. 
Indeed, something other than a mere perverse desire 
to destroy the “magnificent flower of civilization,” and 
to bring all things to one level, animated those peasant 
soldiers of the imperial army who in the third century 
of our era waged a veritable war upon the Roman 
cities. Their fight was in vain, as Professor M. 
Rostovtseff says in a recent, brilliant paper on this 
phase of Roman history, but as to the motives that 
impelled them it seems impossible to agree with this 
distinguished historian. For what was the condition 
of Roman civilization in the third century of our era? 
What had become of that greatest federation of cities 
known as the Roman Empire? Certainly, even if the 
soldiers at this time, as says the historian quoted, were 
for the most part peasants from the least Romanized 
or Hellenized provinces, their revolt against the cities 
cannot be considered, at this stage of Roman history, 
as merely the outcome of the jealousy and destructive 
instincts of barbarians. In the circumstances obtain- 


_1 La crise sociale et politique de l'Empire Romain au troisiéme 
sitcle apres J. C. By M. Rostovtseff. Le Musée Belge, 1923. 

















































































































































































































ing, such a reaction as theirs was exactly what might 
be expected, and in reality it seems natural that the 
revolters were of the least corrupted, most vigorous 
peasant class, from the less civilized parts of the Em- 
pire. This manifestation of revolt, ineffective as it 
was, necessarily, would interest us little were it not 
for its deep symptomatic significance. It was passing, 
incidental, because of its own little consequence, yet 
its appearance is a phenomenon of extraordinary inter- 
est to us who ourselves are sorely beset with the puzzles 
and worries of those eternally recurrent problems of 
the Western World, the problems engendered by the 
excessive growth of cities and the excessive part played 
by urban industry in our economic life. 

The soldier revolt of the third century was sig- 
nificant, because it revealed how far the Empire as a 
whole had proceeded on the road of economic and 
social disintegration at a time when it still was power- 
ful, even though impaired as a political organism. 
That the symptoms of disintegration were not more 
general and violent in the preceding centuries is a 






From the Annals of 


HE PECULIAR social and political institu- 

tions of Valambrosia have been described so 
frequently and so much at length that it would 
hardly seem possible that there could be any novel 
feature of them still to be disclosed. Ever since, with 
the publication of Boynikins’ monumental work, The 
Corinthian Order and the Laws of Valambrosia, the 
Theory of Government by Rules of Design, burst upon 
the world with all the glory of a new revelation, the 
organization of the little city-state has engrossed the 
scientific attention of sociologists and the sentimental 
interest of all lovers of romance. Nevertheless, as the 
careful gleaner finds grain after the reapers have 
passed, it has been my good fortune to light upon one 
important point of its polity which even the eminent 
Boynikins and his scholarly successors have overlooked. 
It has, to be sure, been noted before this that there 
are only six public monuments in the whole of Valam- 
brosia, but it does not seem to have occurred to any- 
one to consider that this might be due to concerted 
policy rather than mere chance, or to enquire by what 
means this very desirable result may have been brought 
about. Having been permitted, through the courtesy 


of the public officials, to attend a meeting of the 
Valambrosian Committee on Memorials, and given 
a complete account of the workings of that body and 
the laws which govern its proceedings, I think it but 
right that I should make them public to the profit 
of all. 
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cause of wonder inasmuch as the Empire entered on 
the most brilliant stage of its political career under 
circumstances resembling those of a naturally robust 
individual whose heart is seriously affected with 
organic disease. ‘The social and economic conditions 
of Italy at the beginning of the Christian era do not 
seem to justify any other description. After a century 
of economic upheavals, civil wars, conspiracies, political 
struggles and wars of conquest, matters became settled, 
in a way, with the advent of Augustus, but the peace 
that entered did not cure those fundamental economic 
and social ills from which Italy suffered. It did not 
improve the condition of economic anemia which 
affected this heart of a vast empire and the main cause 
of which was the destruction of the old peasant class, 
the plebs rustica, that had been the very basis of the 
prosperity of the Republic in its early development. 
Nor did it remove from this heart that cancerous 
growth, that morbific, life-sapping fungus on the organ- 
ism of the Empire—the city of Rome. 

Nits HAMMARSTRAND. 


a Contented People 


The Commission on Public Memorials is considered 
a most important branch of the Valambrosian Govern- 
ment. Its membership includes the Podesta, the Burgo- 
meister, the Gonfalonier, the Lord Mayor, the 
Starost, the two Archons, and the Tribune of the 
People. All these functionaries (like all other civic 
officials of every degree) must of course be architects, 
and hence their decisions are received by all the citi- 
zens with the utmost reverence and command the same 
willing obedience which our own architects expect by 
virtue of the terms of our building contracts. 

Because of my own connection with the profession 
I was honored with a seat on the dais, and a minor 
official (corresponding in grade to an Associate of 
the Institute) was designated to interpret for me, and 
to explain the meaning of the dignified and imposing 
ceremonials with which the meetings of the Commis- 
sion are conducted, a feature in which all Valam- 
brosians take great delight. 

He informed me that the laws governing the erec- 
tion of memorials were the result of long study and 
experiment, and had been changed no less than four 
times in the thousand years since the founding of the 
city. Considering that the inhabitants of Valambrosia 
(made up of Medes and Persians in almost equal pro- 
portions) look with deep disfavor on any modification 
whatever of their ancient code, these frequent changes 
alone indicate the importance which they have at- 
tached to the right solution of this problem. 














There is a tradition of a very distant period when 
little or no real control over monuments was exer- 
cised. It is said that in that day any group of citizens 
who could raise the funds and obtain the right to use 
a plot of public ground were allowed to erect a memo- 
rial at will. It is even supposed that in some in- 
stances they were guilty of the meanness of attach- 
ing the name of the heroic dead to some mere work of 
utility, such as a bridge or even a highway, which was 
going to be built in any case, thus securing to them- 
selves the credit of honoring the great, at the minimum 
expenditure, but this is doubtful. 

At any rate memorials were allowed to multiply 
unchecked and the inevitable result was suffering and 
misery. Legend still speaks with horror of “The 
Bronze Age’”’ as a time when no man could walk the 
street without offense to his eyesight. Bronze generals 
on pop-eyed war-horses peeped over every bed of 
perennials in the parks, and bronze admirals with 
mutton-chop whiskers from behind every clump of 
shrubbery. Bronze statesmen scowled from porticoes. 
Bronze babies, in fountains, strangled dolphins (or 
were strangled by them), and strange brazen women, 
perched on pillars, let their nighties slip off their 
shoulders all around the public squares. For a man 
to have won a battle or an election was held to con- 
fer a vested right upon posterity to expose any travesty 
of his semblance they might choose to have executed, 
full in the face of an outraged public, with no possi- 
bility of redress. 

Of course such oppression could not long be borne, 
and an expedient was soon devised to correct it: namely, 
that it was permitted to any group of citizens, equal 
in number to those who in the first place were re- 
sponsible for the erection of a memorial, to go solemnly 
in a body and pull it down. This at once produced 
a great measure of relief. Within twenty-four hours 
of the passage of the act the Pulkinhorn Memorial 
Drinking Fountain on Market Square had been torn 
stone from stone and the blocks cast into the River 
Scamander. In two months’ time, twenty-seven other 
particularly horrible effigies, located in all parts of the 
city, had been eradicated. 

However, it was found that this measure only went 
part way in practice. The people were reluctant to 
apply their right to memorials to men of real distinc- 
tion, feeling that in destroying the eyesore they might 
seem to be lacking in reverence to the man. It was 
necessary to apply still more severe remedies. 

The first step was to ensure that the total number of 
existing memorials should not be increased, which was 
accomplished by decreeing that for every new monu- 
ment erected, one already in place should be destroyed. 
This ordinance was quickly followed by the great 
enactment afterwards given the name of the “Mis- 
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branding Act.” This law prohibited under heavy 
penalties attaching any name to a memorial other than 
that of the person who was actually to derive glory 
from its being set up. In other words, if Mrs. Solomon 
Blotto headed a committee to solicit contributions for 
a municipal opera house in honor of the survivors of 
the Battle of Thermopylae, it was assumed, unless 
proof to the contrary were offered, that the true pur- 
pose of the campaign was to get Mrs. Blotto’s name 
before the public, and accordingly the memorial when 
completed was required to bear some such inscrip- 
tion as 


“In Loving Tribute to the Social Aspirations 
of 
Cordelia Kaffelhimner Blotto.” 


The rigid application of the two laws last men- 
tioned produced a further noticeable improvement. As 
a practical feature of their working out, however, it 
was soon found to be needlessly extravagant to keep 
erecting new monuments and destroying old ones every 
time some person wished to get his name in the papers 
and managed to persuade a few of his fellow citizens 
to abet his folly, so that the practice of placing detach- 
able inscription plates on the pedestals, and of changing 
these plates from time to time as occasion arose, grad- 
ually became more and more common. 

Nevertheless, even though these various statutes had 
accomplished much good, it was still conceded that 
they were only palliatives and that the true remedy 
for the abuse of the memorial was still to be found. 

This was finally achieved in the framing of what 
is justly regarded as the greatest document in the 
history of Valambrosia, the famous “Declaration of 
Impending Oblivion” which must be filed by the 
sponsors of any movement to erect a monument. It 
sets forth that the person to whom the proposed 
memorial is to be dedicated is on the point of being 
forgotten, that his memory is not cherished by the 
citizens, that his wise sayings are never quoted by the 
learned nor his jests by the jovial, that no tales of 
him are told around the firesides of the peasants, that 
his example is never held up by the old as a model 
for the young, and that unless some statue, tablet or 
other visible token bearing his name is at once put up 
in a conspicuous location, he is about to pass forever 
from the recollection of men. Without this solemn 
attestation no memorial may be built. 

My guide said that only once in the one hundred and 
fifty years since the law was passed had the friends 
and admirers of any public man been willing to make 
such an asseveration and on that occasion the Com- 
mission gave judgment that, since the case was so, they 
saw no good reason why anyone should trouble to keep 
alive his memory. F. P. S. 
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markable changes in the appearance of Lon- 

don streets, particularly in the West End, where 
the new stone fronts of London’s post-war architecture 
have been undergoing the crucial test of being unveiled 
from their scaffolding. 

It is curious how scaffolding helps to make certain 
buildings impressive. One sees the mass of structure 
rising behind a latticed pattern of scaffold poles, which 
lend scale and mystery, like the atmosphere of a Pen- 
nell etching. The imagination is set to work, and 
furnishes the new front with all sorts of hidden sur- 
prises, stimulated sometimes by a glimpse of a cliff of 
white Portland, or the promise of a fresh detail half- 
concealed by its coating of slurry. But alas! When 
the scaffolding is removed There they are, 
all the familiar adjuncts, the rams’ head, the garlands, 
the emblems of Mercury, the funeral urn, the bronze 
lion’s head holding in its mouth a ring. “Twenty-five 
feet above the pavement, they hang, a useless anachron- 
ism, waiting perhaps for some venturesome motor- 
bus to mount the pavement and hitch up to the entabla- 
ture. Or perhaps they are mooring rings for the ships 
of commerce. 

True it is that what the eye doesn’t see the heart 
doesn’t grieve, and as Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association, said at a recent 
meeting where he frankly discussed “ourselves,” hun- 


Te PAST few weeks have witnessed some re- 


dreds of tons of stone and thousands of pounds of 
money could be shaved off Regent Street and leave us 


all the happier for their absence. It was an unpopular 
remark, in the profession, and boiling blood even wrote 
letters of protest to the press. But Mr. Rendel had 
only spoken out loud what many of us have been 
thinking as we pass beneath the lions, and the helmets. 
We had forgotten to mention the helmets and 
the armor. 

It is easy to criticize, however, and there are many 
new works in London which are full of promise for 
tomorrow and very fairly adequate for today. It is 
pleasant, too, to observe a return to greater breadth 
and finer scale, a growing simplicity of form and 
detail, and a more assured and competent touch. 
Regent Street today is full of interest. Only a few 
weeks ago the spire of Wren’s Church of St. James 
in Piccadilly closed the vista formed by the gaping 
void of the Quadrant, but now the Quadrant’s sweep 
is once more restored, and the ragged ends of Nor- 
man Shaw’s Piccadilly Hotel are cunningly toothed 
into a less heroic but cleaner neighbor. The new 
Quadrant of Sir Reginald Blomfield respects Shaw’s 
work in its main lines and character, but in it the 
architect has softened the crudities of prison-like rusti- 
cations and the beetling projections which would have 


made sunny Regent Street into an alley-way between 
fortresses. The method of maintaining the sky and 
cornice lines is the same that was adopted by Nash, 
namely: the sloping of the cornice and strings to fol- 
low the rising levels of the street. It must have been 
a difficult and costly device, for the stone is no longer 
on its normal bed, and window openings which can- 
not slope must be adjusted. The Quadrant has already 
been criticized as architecture which “shows no con- 
sideration for the interests of the individuals occupy- 
ing the premises,’ and as camouflage to the real struc- 
ture of steel and concrete. But it is only the old con- 
flict of the urbane versus the functional. 

Just above the Quadrant is Vigo House, by Sir 
John Burnet & Partners. It is Regent Street’s best 
building, marred by two rather feeble domed corner 
treatments, but with, between them, a serene length 
of simple flat frontage, with its long window openings 
very cleverly managed. The architects have gained 
much experience in modern treatment in the design- 
ing of such buildings as Adelaide House, and their 
touch is becoming sure. This building, although a 
departure from recognized Renaissance forms, is just 
as English as St. Paul’s or the Banqueting House. 

Higher up still, and on the other side, is Liberty’s, 
which has had to be stone-fronted to Regent Street 
but breaks away as soon as it can into half-timber o: 
the separate Argyll Place block behind. 

The Regent Street facade is rather poor stuff. 
Above the ground floor the front is recessed in a flat- 
tish segmental curve between two end pylons, with a 
full blown order and lots of obelisks. Above the en- 
tablature is an enormous sculptured frieze representing 
in high relief all sorts of people hunting for the raw 
material of commerce. A little touch of sentiment and 
foolishness is provoked by three spectators, sculptured 
in stone, who are represented as peering over the 
parapet above the frieze, and whose heads and shoul- 
ders are thus silhouetted against the sky. One regrets 
that at least one of them is not carrying a bronze 
umbrella. 

On the old Devonshire House site the new block, 
by Carrére & Hastings & Reilly, is nearly complete. 
It is polished and white and expensive looking, but is 
covered in stone carving of the jumbled Greco-Roman- 
Italian type. The lower story, with its flat Ionic 
order, recalls the Fifth Avenue shop of Black, Starr & 
Frost. Londoners will be sure to like this building, 
for it is quite safe and simple in its main masses. One 
only feels that it is rather overdone, and that a little 
of the restraint of the big block back of it in Berkeley 
Street would have improved it. It is rumored that 
flats in Devonshire House are to be sold for £25,000, 
with a ground rent to pay of £250 a year. This would 
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mean an expensive race of tenants, so no doubt the 
external display of ornament is a legitimate expression 
of function. 

A new theatre by Frank Verity, the Plaza, is shortly 
opening in Lower Regent Street. Its external design 
is unusually feeble for Mr. Verity, and from the point 
of view of architectural interest it is far outdistanced 
by a great new cinema in Kensington which is very 
vigorous and modern, although a little bit resembling 
a clever student’s project actually executed. 

Taking it all round, English architecture is be- 
ginning at last to rise to the occasion in the design of 
large buildings, without entirely losing the intimate 
tradition which it is so hard to blend into, for example, 
a large modern store. As regards smaller work there 
is no need to worry, and there will always be plenty 
of architects capable of designing such good simple 
buildings as the new Chenil Galleries by Kennedy & 
Nightingale, the facade of which has struck just the 
note of highbrow naiveté which characterizes its 
Chelsea surroundings. 


§ 


While new buildings are unveiled, old ones con- 
tinue to be condemned. The latest is the Museum 
of Practical Geology, lying to the west of St. James’ 
Church between Piccadilly and Jermyn Street, with 
its great severe facade to Jermyn Street enriched by 
a doorway carved by Alfred Stevens. Many American 
architects have admired this seemingly uninhabited 
structure, which was built in 1851 by Sir J. Penne- 
thorne, who was also responsible for the west end of 
Somerset House. The inside has a vast library of 30,000 
volumes and a big museum on the first floor. Un- 
fortunately huge cracks have developed in the ceiling 
and elsewhere, and in any case London can no longer 
afford to have as frontage on Piccadilly the back walls 
of museums. The Museum of Geology will be re- 
gretted as one of our last arrogant buildings. 


§ 


The Waterloo Bridge controversy, already alluded 
to in these Letters, has had its lighter side. 

While serious argument from all quarters has been 
brought to bear on the L. C. C. in the effort to save 
the Bridge, a bright spirit in the shape of Mr. Edward 
Hutton has considered the possibilities of employing a 
little irony, and wrote to the Observer a letter that 
the Municipality of Florence had suddenly decided to 
destroy the Ponte Vecchio in order to be able to run 
trains over a new bridge. 

Mr. Hutton’s suggestion was of course purely fanci- 
ful, but the Italians, who take things seriously nowa- 
days, were immediately roused to an intense pitch of 
excitement. From every province letters and articles 
arrived pouring furious invective on the head of the 
Englishman who could even suggest that such a crime 
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could be committed, and the Italian Ambassador in 
London received a telegram from the Mayor of 
Florence “‘disclaiming absolutely false report of the 
demolition of the Ponte Vecchio.” 

The experience of Mr. Hutton shows very clearly 
that one cannot carry a joke into the correspondence 
columns of the Observer, but it also shows that Water- 
loo Bridge has less honor in London than the Ponte 
Vecchio in Florence and that there is good argument 
on the side of those who believe that some body, such 
as a Ministry of Fine Arts, with wider powers than 
the present Fine Arts Commission, is required to deal 
with all national problems of esthetics and amenity. 


§ 


Apropos of destruction, England is very rapidly los- 
ing a large number of her stately country homes 
through the ravages of fire, an astonishing number of 
costly outbreaks having occurred in the last eighteen 
months. 

In the short time since just before Christmas there 
have been four great fires in Hagley Hall, Howick 
House, Benacre, and Oulton Park, with a total esti- 
mated damage of over £400,000 exclusive of per- 
sonal losses. The number of fires seems to be on the 
increase, and at any rate the disasters this year have 
been particularly spectacular. In 1925 there were at 
least thirteen very large fires, involving a loss of over 
£200,000, and since the New Year there have been 
half a dozen outbreaks with a bill for damage of 
£380,000. 

Oulton Park, which was a very fine work by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, was completely destroyed with an 
unfortunate loss of life, and there is much speculation 
as to the causes of these frequent outbreaks. It is 
generally considered that there are three main causes, 
defective installation of electric light, the very casual 
methods of constructing flues and hearths adopted by 
the old builders, and lastly the installation of new heat- 
ing apparatus without the proper provision of a new 
flue to take the intensive furnace heat. It is quite true 
that in many cases the heating engineer uses any old 
9” x 9” flue which happens to be near his boiler em- 
placement, and very often the boilers to both domestic 
supply and radiator system have their flue outlets in 
the same chimney. 


§ 


Both the womenfolk and the newspapers of England 
have been stimulated by the announcement of the 
award this year of the R. I. B. A. Alfred Bossom 
Studentship to a woman student, who handsomely out- 
distanced her male competitors in the designing and 
financing of a scheme for the rehousing, by a Housing 
Trust, of 320 work people in an industrial area. 

The winner, Miss Doris Lewis, is a student of the 
Architectural Association Schools, and is an Associate 
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of the Institute. She is an Australian girl who has 
already visited America, and she will no doubt be cross- 
ing over in the early fall to pick up some of the knowl- 
edge of scientific planning and fitting which is more 
developed in America than here. There are already 
one or two women in practice in England, but no one 
woman architect seems to have specialized in all thos: 
details of design which are so much talked about on 
“The Woman’s Page” of the evening papers. 


§ 


It is to be hoped that Miss Lewis will not be in- 
ordinately terrified by the reported cost of architectural 
travel in the United States, as exemplified by the ex 
pense account of Mr. Topham Forrest, the L. C. C. 
architect who recently undertook a 55-day tour in the 
United States for the purpose of studying American 
methods of construction. 

According to the newspapers, the L. C. C. auditor 
considers that £470 is an ample expense account for a 
tour of eight weeks’ duration, and has only allowed 
that amount to Mr. Forrest who states that he spent 
about £635, and this seems rather hard luck on the 
architect. 

Most of us have no means of guessing in what degree 
of state the representative of a great Council should 
travel and have his being, but at that rate many English 
architects could remain in New York for just about 
one week. But no doubt one is apt to forget the high 
cost of prohibition. And anyway women are better 
off on malted milk. 


London, March, 1926. ot Om 


Played on a Penny Whistle 


A careful examination of many notes and records 
reveals the fact that when two or three architects meet 
together, the conversation sooner or later drifts into 
an expression of their philosophy of government. Such 
conversations are ordinarily characterized as nuageries, 
and architects, barring exceptional thinkers, are of 
two minds on this exciting subject. 

There are those followers of Alexander Hamilton 
who, while encouraging universal discussion of policies, 
nevertheless feel sure that final wisdom rests with a 
limited central authority. Initiative may come from 
without but execution should go out only from the 
centre. On the other hand there are those others who 
look upon the centre as somewhat of an abstraction and 
believe that all real authority should rest with the 
workers in the field, and that each field having its own 
problems should be regulated and policed within its 
own borders. Jeffersonian perhaps, or—better still— 
followers of the ancient doctrine of state’s rights. 
When the first group speaks one may picture the trium- 
virates in secret conclave or the Council of Ten. 
When the second group speaks one may hear the muf- 


fled tread of troops in grey only ceasing to be audible 
on the shores of Appomatox Creek. Dreadful com- 
parisons! and they should only be contemplated by 
looking through the glasses of history which show 
that Rome was always moving from Republicanism to 
Empire while the Anglo-Saxon has progressed quite 
otherwise. As to the picture of state’s rights, it was 
long since settled that there is no such thing as one law 
for the North and one law for the South. Peculiar 
Institutions have gone down stream. 

Nevertheless there are almost always two ways of 
looking at things, depending somewhat upon our point 
of view. It is curious about this question of the 
point of view and it ought to be studied a little. To 
leave human affairs for a moment and go back to 
nature, as the saying goes, the fact is evident that 
from a particular point of view there is only one sil- 
houette of the skyline. It may be said to be always 
the same and may be described or drawn accurately so 
that others, if they stand in the same place, will recog- 
nize it. Probably this place was a comfortable place 
for the one who chose it, but people differ as to what 
is comfortable and are not always easily persuaded to 
choose the same place. This leads to differences in 
the descriptions of the same skylines. From the orig- 
inal standpoint a certain hill runs higher than another, 
but one who has been called upon to regard this fact 
may not be able or does not choose to climb up or 
down to the same point of view. He finds that the 
hill in question has quite another relation to things and, 
standing his ground firmly, is unable to agree with 
any statements that have been made about it. This 
leads to acrimonious debate. 

It happens in another way that differences arise. 
The Yosemite Valley is well known. In the course 
of years those who have gone there often have found 
out the best things to look at and have perhaps dis- 
covered the most advantageous outlook. A traveller 
comes to the valley. He is not familiar with all of its 
beauties and the best trails. He may, on the other 
hand, make expressions about its grandeurs and dif- 
ficulties before he has been through the whole valley 
and his description will be quite different from that 
of one who has been to its end. He may, again, be 
one of those who search enquiringly beyond the ac- 
cepted views and there is always a possibility that he 
will find a new outlook or point of view that is better 
than the one that has been accepted as best. This 
new choice of outlook is probably as far as he can 
go. The great rocks after all stand out against the 
sky and remain the same for all who see them. ‘The 
hasty traveller may not quite see them as they are 
or even may not see them at all. He may stop in a 
great grove of trees which is so beautiful and so over- 
shadowing that no outlook is given beyond. He 
may, having taken another of the many trails, become 
so involved in broken rockslides and the difficulties 
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of fallen timber that his attention is withdrawn from 
everything except his footing and the immediate ob- 
structions. Nevertheless the great rocks are always 
there and continue to be the outstanding guardians. 
Of course, nothing is permanent but it is hardly 
conceivable that any avalanche, flood or quake will so 
change the floor of that valley that any part of it shall 
become greater than its encircling sentinels. If it were 





F ONE-HALF the technical skill that will be devoted 
q to the 1927 model motor car were put upon the 
home building problem the housing bugaboo would 

be well on its way to a rational solution. 

The writer, in the following study which suggests 
a technical approach to this problem, must acknowledge 
his indebtedness to a housing development now in progress 
in New York City by the City Housing Corporation, in 
which he has had the opportunity for assembling much 
of the data here used. This company has already made, 
in its short experience, some valuable contributions to the 
problem of low-cost housing, especially in the important 
matters of financing and community development. Some 
progress has also been made in such planning improve- 
ments as may be accomplished under the limitations 
which are imposed by requirements of the salability of 
their product, while they have been further handicapped 
by high land value and a wasteful street system. 

From a planning standpoint, although the problem has 
been approached in an open-minded manner and with due 
regard for the principles of plan efficiency, it has been 
necessary to cater to the usual prejudices of the average 
purchaser. Consequently the product has been confined 
to the realm of “assembled” ideas corresponding with 
that period in the motor car industry (1905-10) when 
cranks and tanks, magnetos and things were strapped on 
promiscuously, and while the body still retained remin- 
iscences of its former prototype. Thus even these im- 
proved houses have carried over from the horse-and- 
buggy age such things as “fore” doors and rear doors, 
wasteful basements with coal bins and heating plants 
and other crudities which interfere with a thorough appli- 
cation of the designer’s skill. 

Fortunately, however, there have been combined in 
this experiment a variety of types of dwellings built in 
close relation and contrast, and with some opportunity 
of observing their relative merits. To a certain extent 
the motor industry has been echoed in the adoption of 
a more or less uniform “chassis” on which all models 
are mounted. That is to say the dwellings, which con- 
sist of 3, 4, 5 and 6-room houses, flats and apartments, 
are all about the same depth, uniformly only two rooms 
deep and frequently with an exact duplication of plan in 
dwellings and apartments of the same room capacity. 
Diagram VII. _ 

With such opportunities for study and with continuity 
of application it should be possible for this and other 
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The Six-Cylinder House with Streamline Body 
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WITH STREAMLINE BODY 


not for the fact, well recognized by the highest authori- 
ties, that architects have leaping imaginations, this tune 
might be considered to be based upon a scale too various 
in its intervals. But one may have confidence in those 
who take part in nuageries. Sermons have long since 
been found in stones, so why not in rocks? 


OrPHEUS. 


agencies gradually and step by step to find out something 
of reliable value concerning this deep-laid mystery of 
home building. 

Boards of strategy composed of architects, engineers, 
community and financial experts will be “sitting in,” long 
in advance, on the 1930 model, streamline straight eight. 
One or two best houses will be tried out and altered and 
adjusted until really ready for launching on an eager 
and expectant (and let us hope not to be longer dis- 
appointed) market. 

Some of the discoveries which may be forecast are, for 
instance, that good, well planned and constructed shallow- 
depth “row houses” in an interesting grouping may be 
substituted for monotonous and shoddy individual frame 
houses with wasteful and cheerless rooms. Diagram 
VIII. 

But no doubt in the end houses such as we now know 
will fail to meet the test of real value, and undreamed- 
of dwelling types, superior for modern family needs, may 
be evolved quite different from either houses or apart- 
ments of the present day. Such a result is faintly indi- 
cated by the following study of the comparative value of 
the single-family house and two-family house of equal 
area: 

The two-family house is usually adopted for its bene- 
fits in land saving. (See Diagram I, page 119, in the 
March JourNnAt.) However, in the study of the selected 
types here considered, the land factor is unaffected. The 
merit of the multi-family dwelling arises from advantages 
of a different nature. Two single-family dwellings of 
six rooms each occupy identically the same space as a 
two-family dwelling with six rooms on each floor. 
Diagram IX. 

Economies are secured in the cost of the two-family 
house by the omission of one party wall, one set of stairs 
and half of the plumbing connections, which effects a 
saving of approximately $600 per family for dwellings 
selling at about $8,500. At the same time the six-room 
flat has an additional usable floor area of about 5%. 
Because of its great simplicity it is more readily cared 
for and the rooms may be better proportioned, with a 
third usable bedroom in place of the very small bed- 
room of the customary one-family house made necessary 
by the restricted house width. 

These advantages are well worth careful considera- 
tion, although they have no bearing upon the relative 
cost of land and building, or even upon construction 











































DiacraM VII 


SHOWING Motor Car TECHNOLOGY APPLIED TO House Desicn 
AND CONSTRUCTION 
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methods. They would be adopted primarily because some 
families may be better accommodated with a one-floor 
dwelling than one disposed on two floors, especially where, 
as in this case, the dormitory portion of the house is 
entirely set off and segregated from the space given over 
to living, cooking and dining. 

However, one of the outstanding deficiencies of the 
entire small-house situation, which is ignored in the 
“Own-your-Home” idea, is the lack of elasticity of use 
in the usual types of single-family dwellings. Such a 
home is almost certain, at one time or another, to be 
unnecessarily large or awkwardly restricted. However, 
by further applying the analytical method of study to the 
two-family house discussed above, it is found that this 
new and more economical two-family type of 12-room 
dwelling may be slightly rearranged so as to provide an 
elastic plan adaptable to varying situations in the family 
composition and fortunes. It would contain a number 
of rooms convertible for use either together with or 
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separate from the remainder and providing in a neigh- 
borhood a small proportion of rentable lodging rooms 
and small suites suitable for single persons or parts of 
families or relatives of the owning family. Diagram X. 

Let us follow the career of Charlie Jones in rela- 
tion to the adaptable occupancy of the house shown 
at the bottom of Diagram X. Charlie comes to “Oak- 
wood” as a carpenter apprentice and takes lodging in 
Smith’s house, in the first-story room with bath. (1) He 
has his own key. He can probably obtain favorable rent 
by tending the furnace which is conveniently reached 
from his room without disturbing the family. 


Diacram VIII 


SHOWING RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF INDIVIDUAL AND Row 
Houses oN Narrow Lots 
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house in brick costs 
only a trifle more 
than the detached 
house in wood. 


A. Single-family houses, 
14’ wide by 36’ deep, 
6 rooms, on lots 17’ 6” 
wide. Total area, 994 
square feet on 2 floors. 

















B. A far better house 
may be planned on the 
same lot in the row form 
of house, designed in 
interesting groups of 
one or more kinds. Area, 
990 square feet. How- 
ever, this house is still 
complicated with front 
and rear services, or, 
as usually happens, ice 
and supplies are received 
via living room. House 
size, 17’ 6” x 28’ 4”. 








C. The same space may be thus rearranged on quiet narrower roads: 
a single entrance reaches service and living room. The living area 
is placed in intimate relation to the garden, while economy is effected 
in length of plumbing connections, 
omitting service walks, etc. Laundry 
still goes out via area stairs to rear 
yard. Size, 20’ x 20’ 9”; 990 square feet. 

Note: It may be observed that very | 
few of the interesting house plans pub- 

lished can be used on the lots offered 
by the realtor. It is like carrying a stock 
of balloon tires for a 1910 “‘flivver. 




















(2) Charlie gets his union card and also gets married. 
With the prospect of continued employment in “Oak- 
wood” he is able with a little assistance to buy a house 


similar to the Smith’s. 


He uses the lower two-room 


suite and looks after the heat and maintenance of his 
property. He also does odd jobs in the fine workshop 
in the basement. He is thus easily able to make his pay- 
ments from the large rental of the remaining parts of 
the house and by giving satisfactory service will be able 
to pay off his temporary loan for part of the down pay- 
ment, keep up his regular payments and yet have very 
little, if any, money cost for his own apartment. 

(3) The Jones family passes through various stages for 
the next twenty years, Jones becoming a small contractor, 
and supporting at times an aged parent as well as a 
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SHOWING APPLICATION OF ANALYTICAL STuDY TO HOUSING 
PROBLEM 
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Thirty-five feet of lot 
frontage and standard 
28-foot depth of dwell- 
ing may be constructed 


either 


as two 17’ 6” single- 
family 6-room houses 
with 3 rooms on each 
floor and 1,526 square 
feet of usable floor 
area, 


as two 6-room flat 
dwellings with 6 rooms 
for one family on 
each floor, with 1,568 
square feet of usable 
floor area. 

In either case these 
dwellings must be at 
all times limited to 
use as a whole and by 
one family in each 
dwelling space. 


On the same “chassis” 

length, but with a re- 
arrangement of stairs, 
the 12 rooms, with ad- 
dition of 2 baths, may 
be used in a variety 
of combinations of 
from 2 to 8 rooms per 
family, which may be 
altered at will to fit 
circumstances. 


Note: Where not used 
as an end house, first- 
floor lodgers’ rooms 
have lavatory only. 
Second-floor bath is 
skylighted. 
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I. (Above) Charlie 
Jones, carpenter’s ap- 
prentice, rents Smith's 
first-floor room and 
does janitor service in 
part payment of his 
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V. Finally, as an old 
couple, the Jones 
family moves back to 
the 4-room suite with 
the garden outlook. 
The house is all paid 
for and yields an in- 
come for their 
support, 
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II. (Above) He gets 
married and with the 
help of a _ friend 
makes the first pay- 
ment on a house like 
Smith’s. He lives in 
the two-room suite 
and rents the rest of 
the house. 


III. Later he moves 
into the first floor 4 
room suite with room 
for his children to 
play in the yard. 


IV. When an aged 
parent comes to live 
with him he takes the 
upstairs 6-room suite 
with 2 baths 
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number of growing children. At all times he can have 
ample room for his needs, including 6 rooms and two 
baths at the period of peak load of the family. At the 
same time he has an income from the other 6 rooms 
which is rapidly retiring the capital account. 

(4) Finally, as an old couple, the Jones occupy the 
pleasant four-room suite on the ground floor with their 
garden outlook and time again to use the work shop in 
interesting craftsmanship. A new student occupies the 
original one room and relieves them of the arduous tasks. 
An income from 8 rooms and 3 baths still comes in to 
eke out their shrinking income. 

Another peculiarity about the examples previously dis- 
cussed is that a family of limited income may not be able 
to buy and maintain a six-room single-family dwelling 
costing $8,500 with monthly payments of $65, but the 
same poor family may, with a little help over the initial 
cash payment, not only occupy (in part) but purchase in 
a similar length of time a 12-room two-family house 
valued at $17,000, with very much reduced monthly pay- 
ments and with an opportunity for adjustment to take 
care of changing needs, quite lacking in the one-family 
house. The reason for this is simple: owning a home 
is much more than merely purchasing and making inter- 
minable payments. It requires care and attention, and 
this care and attention may be shared with someone else 
more fortunate in income, but less able to devote the 
time or energy for the simple chores of home maintenance. 
The latter gladly contributes more than his share of 
actual monthly charges necessary for maintenance and 


thus helps to retire the capital account. It is astonishing 
that, in the most expensive dwellings now produced in the 
City Housing Corporation community, the rental returns 
are sufficient to place at the disposal of the owning 
family one-half of the total of 12 rooms and to pay 
all the monthly charges which cover interest, insurance 
and taxes. Their own relatively small payment applies 
entirely to “amortization,” which is nothing more than 
a big word for a safe and convenient savings account. 
Such a family, which would normally assume an undue 
burden in the purchase of an individual house, or waste 
its money in continual rent, is thus forced to accumulate 
a savings of from $15,000 to $20,000 during its period 
of greatest need for adequate housing accommodation, 
and yet at the same time this need is amply provided. 

It is unnecessary to go further with these illustrations 
to indicate the value of scientific exploration. The pur- 
pose of citing these facts here is not to call attention to 
the commendable though limited accomplishments of this 
new housing organization, but rather to show the possi- 
bilities of such a method of procedure. However, it 
must be apparent that whatever saving is to be effected 
by scientific exploration and application will be but tem- 
porary. For the history of house building clearly shows 
that such saving will be quickly capitalized by increased 
land charges and increased credit charges and so will be 
lost to the house owner. It is precisely this process of 
capitalization that is the real “housing problem.” 


Henry WRIGHT. 


The Secretary’s Page 


of Chapter Meetings. It is from these that Mr. 

Brown has been able in his writings for this page 
to get the local information that has been so interesting 
to the Institute at large. Following his example, I have 
been reading these minutes. There is a considerable 
accumulation and it is difficult therefore to pick out 
specific items of interest. Here and there I get the idea 
that “those present” had a really pleasant evening or 
again that the speech of the evening was enjoyed by all. 
Always the members take part in the proceedings. I 
wonder am I right in thinking that only a few of the 
Chapter membership are present? And that it is always 
the same members who are doing most of the work? In 
the smaller Chapters this would seem to be less so and 
when the members come from a distance, at consider- 
able sacrifice of their time therefor, the meetings have 
a tone that is not to be found in the larger centres. Of 
course all of us crave association with our fellows and 
especially do we architects want to see and talk with one 
another. 

We all have a very special interest indeed. Where 
there are a lot of us in the same town we see each other 
often and so our Chapter officers have to see to it that 
the programs for Chapter meetings are interesting. The 
men do not get together just for the sake of seeing each 
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other. When the Chapter membership is widely dis- 
tributed, and the meetings forcedly few, the members 
come just for the joy of talking shop. 

There are enough subjects of vital professional interest 
at the moment to make any meeting of architects worth 
while for architects. For example, you have seen the 
notice sent out by President Waid of the matters that 
will be discussed at the next Convention. He speaks 
among other subjects of State Registration and Archi- 
tectural Education, Architecture and the Public, the pro~ 
posed Development of the Octagon Property, the Plan 
of Washington, the proposed National Department of 
Public Works, and the Small House Service Bureau. 

Further down on this page you will find the proposed 
rules for the guidance of the Committee on Practice, and 
the Judiciary Committee of the Board of Directors, which 
have been proposed for adoption by the Institute. 

Speaking of Rules, let me say that one of the very 
prominent older members of the Institute has taken the 
trouble recently to correspond with the officers, calling 
their attention to inconsistencies that appear to him 
to exist in our Code of Ethics. His comment has had 
such weight with the Board that a special Committee 
has been appointed to consider his suggestions, and com- 
ment growing out of these is herein available for the 
consideration of the members. Our professional society 
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has long been known for its excellent policy in these 
matters. 

We should advance with the times, but in making any 
changes we must be very sure that they are for the bet- 
ter—which leads me to advance this thought for your 
consideration. It is about this Page, the so-called Secre- 
tary’s Page. Is it rightly placed in our JourNaAL? Is 
it not really the editorial page of our professional Jour- 
NAL, or should it not be made such? ‘Technically, it is 
not such for it is not written by the editor and cannot 
be. To be what I here suggest it must be written by 
an architect for architects. What I am suggesting for 
your consideration is that the next Secretary should de- 
velop this Page into an opportunity for, let us say, official 
comment on current professional topics. He may not 
write the whole of it, if he prefer. 

I put this suggestion before the Executive Committee 
in Chicago and they thought well of it, therefore to start 
the ball a-rolling in this direction, I have asked Mr. 
Sayward’s permission to publish a letter he recently wrote 
me discussing the subject spoken of above, namely, our 
Code of Ethics. The Executive Committee also asked 
that I place before you Vice-President Garfield’s Pre- 
liminary Report on the Canons of Ethics, as well as Mr. 
Willcox’s address to the Board made at a meeting of 
the Orzecon CuHapter held in Portland last December. 

To these papers I append an extract from his speech 
to the CenTRAL Ittrnors CHAPTER which Mr. Newcomb 
has kindly given me permission to publish. 

C. C. ZANTZINGER. 


Some THouGuHTs CoNCERNING THE Cope oF ETruics 


At the time the Institute was established back in the 
middle of the last century, conditions, professionally 
speaking, were as near chaotic as could well be imagined. 
A code of ethics was gradually formulated, which, it may 
be conceived, needed for its observance rather stringent 
penalties. Whether or not due to this system of penal- 
ties, the code itself has accomplished wonderful results 
until today there are probably very few who question 
whether the various canons ought in fact to be observed. 

Now in some quarters, indeed, it would almost be con- 
sidered in the light of heresy to suggest the elimination 
of any single item, but to me it seems that there is never 
any man-made code which is too sacred to be held up 
periodically to a test of reason under the light of varying 
circumstances. If conditions at this time have changed 
to such an extent as to justify even the supposition that 
the code might be improved, then I say let’s by all means 
have this investigation in order that we may arrive at what 
seems to conform best to present day circumstances. 

It is only within a few years that we have stricken 
out the canon directed against advertising, and yet I 
have been totally unable to observe any considerable 
change in attitude on the part of the members of the 
profession. As a matter of fact, not more than two or 
three instances have come within my notice that could 
have been considered offenses even against good taste. 
Advice as to compensation is in no way mandatory and 
yet practice in this respect is constantly improving. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the essential benefit has been 
accomplished at least in these particulars by the inculca- 
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tion of the principles involved, into the actual mental 
attitude of the man, and where that situation has been 
brought about, a penalty is obviously unnecessary. 

With regard to other items of the code, as well as the 
above, personal discussion with other members of the 
profession has made it apparent to me that nearly all 
accept them as being based for the most part upon noth- 
ing but sound business principles. In like manner, when 
a feeling like that exists these rules are not difficult of 
enforcement. This, I believe, is particularly true in mat- 
ters of competition. Indeed, so much so that in our 
“neck of the woods” they have been practically eliminated. 
Now while the general attitude toward competition is 
so much more satisfactory and should largely be held 
as it is, I nevertheless conceive that the local responsi- 
bility and consequent latitude might well be made a little 
greater. 

There is food for thought in the suggestion made at 
the Portland meeting calling for a vote of confidence 
whenever the ethical status of a member was in question. 
A man may, in some unfortunate circumstances, become 
technically in violation of the code and at the same time be 
esteemed by his fellows as of high ethical character. It 
is equally true that there are instances of a man’s escap- 
ing any open violation of law and yet lacking completely 
the esteem and confidence of his Chapter. It seems to 
me, therefore, that perhaps in the case of disciplinary 
action a referendum vote on the part of the Chapter 
involved might be entitled to some consideration on the 
part of the Judiciary Committee and the final action of 
the Board, without perhaps involving the code or the 
punitive measures as now employed. 

As a matter of fact, I think that the general sentiment 
of the Chapter has had at least some weight in the dis- 
position of a number of cases which have come within 
my observation as a member of the Judiciary Committee. 
Perhaps this sentiment ought to have a legal as well as 
a moral standing. I am inclined to think it ought. 

It has been urged that the requirements of the code 
have been largely instrumental in keeping out of the 
Institute many younger men who obviously feel that 
their methods of approach to prospective clients would 
thereby be much restricted. I cannot feel personally, 
however, that the restriction is anything more than a 
healthful one, or that in most cases, the prospective mem- 
ber is hampered by anything more than a vague sense of 
limitation. 

While upon this general subject, it seems to me that 
a few cases should be recalled where the Code of Ethics 
has really seemed to defeat its own purpose: 

Under Canon No. 5, it is open to question whether or 
not a member is required to stand aloof from the most 
pernicious type of competition “while in progress” there- 
by refraining from using his influence in the attempt to 
have it recast in proper form or changed to the more ap- 
proved method of direct selection. For this reason, it 
seems to me that the term “properly regulated competi- 
tion” should be used in order to obviate this apparent 
uncertainty. 

Obviously a competition may be considered “in progress” 
from the moment the program is issued by the building 
committee however ill advised and ill begotten it may be, 
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and to bar any comment on the part of the ethically in- 
clined practitioner would be to say the least unfortunate. 

Canon No. 10, in some instances I have known, has had 
the effect of throwing a protecting arm around the unin- 
vited solicitor who got on the job first. The bewildered 
client in the meantime is usually ready to at least con- 
sider anything proposed to him and to that extent might be 
considered as authorizing the first submission. I think 
it should be made clear that the field ought not to be 
preémpted by tactics of this sort. 

Canon No. 9 has in a few instances been called upon 
to put the Institute in the position of requiring a client 
to continue relations with a practitioner who has become 
unacceptable to him although it should be thoroughly 
understood that the Institute attempts no such thing but 
merely undertakes to obviate the cold-blooded undermin- 
ing of one man by another. 

It has always seemed to me that our Code of Ethics 
should be looked upon as a formulation of ideals; some- 
thing to point the way in architectural practice whether 
punctiliously regarded by every member or not. Even 
the Golden Rule itself is sinned against every day and yet 
no one has ever suggested the abandonment of it or, so 
far as I know, has anyone suggested the erection of a 
court to enforce it in all its ramifications. If the loaves 
and fishes are all that one can see in professional practice, 
certainly much joy of living is thereby subtracted. We 
should strive not to be too concerned lest our erring 
brother receive just the properly modulated slap on the 
wrist for his transgressions. 

After all these considerations, I would still not be 
inclined to abandon the disciplinary side of the Code but 
would hope only to modify such action enough to throw 
more responsibility upon the Chapter, and, as suggested 
above, allow considerable weight to be given to Chapter 
recommendations in any disciplinary action. 

We should hope to see something beyond the meting 
out of exact justice in our ethical relations; namely some- 
thing looking toward the general perfection of our art. 


Wh. J. SaAywarp. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT UPON THE CANONS OF ETHICS 


Questions and doubts have arisen from time to time and 
from different parts of the country upon the subject of the 
Canons of Ethics of the Institute and it has been stated that 
some of these rules of conduct and practice have set up 
ideals which are no longer of importance and which are 
actually disregarded by many if not by a majority of the 
profession. It is further stated that some of the rules are 
enforced against .»me members while other members have 
broken the same rules with impunity. This last criticism 
may be directed at any group in our socia! system and no 
attempt can be made to answer it successfully. The first 
criticism requires attention because it must always be ad- 
mitted that changing conditions may disclose the fact that a 
rule or custom which had seemed fundamental may not 
really be so classed. 

It is quite probable that the subject may be approached in 
several different ways. It has been suggested that some of 
the Canons have been written for a part of the country 
where they have been found to function with common prac- 
tice and that they do not operate in another section. This 
states a difficulty which seems to exist and if it is altogether 
true it argues that the canon is not fundamental. It has 


been suggested that the existing Canons should be revised 
so that the subject of competition shall not take up such a 
large percentage of their number, and that it does not 
comport with the dignity of our rules of ethics to have so 
many of them apply only to relations between ourselves. 
In this connection it is possible that the subject of conduct 
has never had a more clarifying light cast upon it than by 
a paragraph in the Rules for Guidance presented by the 
Judiciary Committee in 1925 in which the gravity of offenses 
was graded into three groups. The least of these refers to 
violations of that technical nature in which one may become 
involved by competitions. The greatest of these, “Violations 
of such a nature as to involve injustice, fraud or deceit 
toward clients or toward the general public”, is hardly 
referred to in the Canons except by indirection. It would 
be quite possible to work out a revision with such a thought 
in mind and good might follow. This report does not cast 
aside these or other methods as being without value but 
desires to put before you a re-arrangement and a suggestion 
as to the adjudication of our present rule. 

We have at present a Circular of Advice and the Canons 
of Ethics. The wording of each of the Canons is found in 
the Circular of Advice and the suggestion is now made that 
the Canons of Ethics be eliminated and the title of the Cir- 
cular of Advice be changed to the Canons of Ethics and 
Circular of Advice. 

The Circular of Advice is a very important pronouncement 
and at present it is weakened by the fact that ten clauses 
are taken therefrom and are set into what is considered a 
more important and mandatory group of prohibitions. The 
result of this is that certain members of the Institute, in 
spite of the introductory clause to the Canons of Ethics say- 
ing that they do not include all misdemeanors, take the posi- 
tion that they may do as they find advisable so long as they 
avoid breaking the letter of these rules. The Committee on 
Practice is largely governed by the same state of mind and 
it is natural that this should be so. A well defined prohibi- 
tion makes a simple system to follow. 

An examination of the circular brings out considerations 
of conduct which ought to be of serious importance in our 
teachings but to which we have become somewhat blinded 
by the glare of the ten Canons. To illustrate, the first 
article of the Circular tells of the relation of the architect 
to his client and to the contractor. It would be quite possi- 
ble for an architect to set out his plans and specifications 
in so unfinished and faulty a manner that the contractor 
would be unable to make correct estimates of the cost. The 
temptation is then before the architect to cover his mistakes 
by harsh and unfair judgments. Loss to all concerned may 
follow and yet the Committee on Practice has been given 
such a clear guide to what is unprofessional that unless 
these actions lead down that road it does not feel competent 
to follow. 

The second article, among other things, declares that one 
shall not give a bond and this clause is picked out as a 
canon. Of course, it is bad business but not nearly so bad 
as many other things. Running up the cost with a somewhat 
pliable client might well become more unprofessional. 

Article 4 ends up with the advice against competing 
knowingly on the basis of professional charges. No canon 
is set up directly from this wording and yet any act which 
leads, as this does, to a keen sense of injury between practi- 
tioners might well be looked upon as of first importance. 

Article 8, having to do with the architect’s interest in 
building trades, is a good illustration of how the canons are 
treated by the Committee on Practice with sound reason. 
The wording of the Canon is too limited and must always 
be taken in connection with the complete wording of the 
Circular. 
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Article 10 about encouraging good workmanship only 
illustrates what an architect should do but this affirmative 
statement is hardly discussed because of the insistence placed 
upon the ten prohibitions. 

Much might be said about Article 11, offering services 
gratuitously. It is one of the subjects in the Circular from 
which no Canon is derived, but which nevertheless interests 
all architects. It is probably better that no canon exists, 
but the Committee on Practice might more easily advise on 
this subject if the separate list of violations did not exist. 
It is probable that we should advise in the Circular more 
strongly than we do as to the small value of the sketch to 
the owner. If we do not believe that our relation to the pub- 
lic is of the first importance there need be no great interest 
in this report. 

As to Advertising, Article 12: It may be done decently, and 
it may become unprofessional; that is to say, it may be done 
in a way that lowers the dignity of the profession. The 
Circular brings this out quite fully, but at present the Com- 
mittee on Practice takes no cognizance of this subject. 

Article 14 of the Circular has in it Canons Number 4, 
5, 6 and 7. All to do with competitions. Is not the relation 
of this subject to an architect’s whole practice better indi- 
cated by the amount of space given it in the Circular than 
in the Canons as they stand today? 

Articles 18 and 19 tell of our duties to the public. There 
is no canon about this but if this article were presented to 
the public as one of our Canons it would give a better im- 
pression of what an architect should be than do the present 
mandatory clauses of the competition code. 

These illustrations are sufficient for the purposes of this 
report. The Circular of Advice is an extremely valuable 
instrument, perhaps the strongest that we have. It can 
hardly be perfect but it does bear very close scrutiny and 
the defense of each of its articles is found in their wording. 
Nevertheless we have weakened it by the very effort to make 
it stronger. 

Many of the Canons as they stand have the appearance of 
having been set up from time to time as an occasion arose. 
An uncommon misdemeanor may be of so flagrant a character 
that a direct prohibition seems necessary, although rules or 
laws of general expression may already exist which meet 
the situation. Whether the Canons were written first and 
the Circular afterwards as an amplification of the Canons, 
or whether the Canons were developed from the Circular, 
or whether both were written at the same time, and although 
no word in either document makes one mandatory and the 
other discretionary, they are so interpreted and looked upon 
by the Institute. That is the fault which this report is find- 
ing and it recommends doing away with these ten selected 
rules, 

The result of this action will appear to some to be a step 
downward from higher ideals. Some will interpret such an 
agreement by the Convention to mean complete freedom 
from restraint and that every member may use his own dis- 
cretion; and many will be delighted by this. There is the 
view that we are yet too young to proceed without direct 
prohibitions and may only do without them gradually as we 
become more civilized. Nevertheless, every word that is 
found in the ten Canons is also found in the Circular and 
if its title is changed to Canons of Ethics the Committee on 
Practice will be deprived of no instrument that it now has. 
Its work and the work of the Judiciary Committee will be 
made more arduous because there will be more recognized 
ways and degrees of action by which an architect may injure 
the public or his profession. 

It is obvious that rules which admit of no discretion are 
easier to understand and are easier to adjudicate. It also 
happens that with such rules one who desires to do so may 


often prove a truly honorable practitioner guilty of a techni- 
cal error and the opportunity is given to hold his reputation 
up before the Institute in a light that does not truly repre- 
sent him. On the other hand, it is true that with such rules 
which are now believed to be the only mandatory ones, an 
architect may do much harm to the public and his profession 
and may still avoid being caught in the exact meshes that 
are necessary to entrap him. To answer this difficulty it 
has been seriously suggested that the rules be abolished and 
that one’s membership in the Institute shall be determined 
by his immediate peers, that his own Chapter and associates 
may, without judicial procedure, say that he is doing more 
harm than good and that they cannot do with him. If a 
large group could be depended upon to maintain a fair and 
judicial attitude this plan might be an ideal system. 

Our present system with its faults remains a better one, 
but out of the suggestion above comes another, and the 
machinery already exists. The Executive Committee of a 
Chapter with the aid of the present Circular of Advice and 
without the Canons would be able to deal with its mem- 
bers in general terms much more effectively. It would not 
be called upon to prove so exact a case. Actions which are 
now considered discretionary would become subject to dis- 
cussion, A study would be necessary to determine the limits 
of action of the Executive Committee of the Chapter but that 
Committee and the Committee on Practice would have larger 
powers of advice and persuasion than at present and might 
bring to the Judiciary Committee very important cases and 
Situations quite outside the limits of the present canons. 
These Committees today require little more than a knowledge 
of rules. With the Circular of Advice as a basic document 
they would be required to exert a higher order of judgment. 

We have been advised that the Institute might become 
liable in the Civil Courts unless we have absolutely definite 
methods of procedure and unless our rules and offenses are 
set up in such a way that cases may be made and legally 
proved. We are also advised that in the Civil Courts mem- 
bers who have been expelled have great difficulty in proving 
damages against organizations like our own. If the Insti- 
tute is benefitted by this or other changes which involve such 
a danger we should take our chances. If it appears that 
the Circular of Advice is too long to be called Canons of 
Ethics, attention may be drawn to the Canons of Ethics of 
the legal profession which have thirty-two articles and take 
up ten or twelve pages as against less than three in the 
Circular. 

In conclusion it is believed that by destroying the idea 
that certain parts of the Circular of Advice are mandatory 
and that all other parts are discretionary and that by giving 
to the Institute the privilege of judging the actions of any 
of its members according to its own view of the action and 
not because of the relation of this action to fixed rules, a 
higher order of consideration will be given to its adjudica- 
tions and a greater respect for its Canons will eventually 
obtain among the members. ABRAM GARFIELD. 


An Appress TO THE Directors OF THE INSTITUTE AND THE 
MEMBERS OF THE OREGON CHAPTER 


That what I have to say may not be thought to be a result 
of personal pique, or momentary annoyance with the Insti- 
tute, I have undertaken a written statement of what, it 
seems to me, are persistent obstacles in the path of the Insti- 
tute to entire respect of the public—that public we are al- 
ways hoping to win to an appreciation of our altruism and 
importance—and the entire loyalty and admiration of its 
members. 

I do not intend to speak about fees, as such, nor competi- 
tions—age-old subjects of more or less acrimonious debate— 
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about which diversity of opinion may be taken as a perman- 
ent condition. I do not intend to speak about particular 
troubles of any member, from which, as directing authority 
of the Institute, I expect you to extricate him, or upon whom 
I seek to have you impose a penalty. 

I would like to shift attention from present ways and means 
of handling professional issues, to the broader field of the 
effectiveness of the machinery in vogue. Within the pro- 
fession of architecture many and rapid changes are taking 
place in the ideas of men as to what things are desirable 
to improve certain conditions. For some time the Institute 
has been using machinery set up long ago, and settlement 
of new issues by it is not undertaken with a confident spirit. 
It may be that—as often happens—our old rules and regula- 
tions have become a sort of dogma—are treated as axiomatic 
principles from which all reasoning properly proceeds, 
whereas the situation suggests a look at the bases of our 
present formule. 

By way of illustration, ten or a dozen years ago the 
reasonableness of having representation on the Board of 
Directors distributed about the country was accepted and a 
proposal for Regional Districts and Regional Directors was 
approved, as a step towards securing representation of 
national scope. In operation, however, the Institute in con- 
vention decides upon who in a given district shall represent 
the Institute on the Board of Directors. 

The machinery produces a man from a certain district to 
represent the Institute on the Board, while democratic ma- 
chinery would produce a man from a certain district, nomi- 
nated and elected by that district, to represent its own profes 
sional viewpoint under instructions to the Board of Directors, 
as delegates may be instructed by Chapters to present Chap- 
ter views to conventions. 

This new machinery, however, involves and requires 
Regional conventions. Regional conventions are possible and 
may be something more than fiction where Regions are 


geographically restricted, but where they embrace wide areas, 
such as are now allotted to some Regions, they become little 


more than a joke. Regional District No. 8, which includes 
Oregon, extends from Alaska to New Mexico. If we omit 
far-off Alaska, it reaches from the Canadian border to 
Texas. District No. 7 reaches from Georgia and Florida to 
the western boundary of Texas. That such widespread ter- 
ritories can constitute a district of anything like common 
thought in connection with treatment of local professional 
conditions is absurd; and to think that the whole Institute 
membership is equipped to select a Director sufficiently in- 
formed to represent the viewpoints of the various sections of 
such a district, seems to me to be equally absurd. 

The present situation naturally raises the whole subject 
of the theory of Institute government. Should it be still more 
democratic? If so—and I am aware of arguments in opposi- 
tion to the idea—there must come replacements in our pres- 
ent machinery. Democratic government is founded upon 
local self-government. Local self-government awakens a 
live interest in local conditions, since rules under which a 
community lives are of its own creation, and are not imposed 
by some, seemingly, outside authority. It is all very well 
for us to remind ourselves that we, ourselves, are the In- 
stitute, but the subconscious idea prevails, that the Institute 
is some outside authority afar off. I am not speaking of 
the feeling that we, at the western edge of the country, may 
quite naturally have, but of that which many individuals 
in the east and middle west have indicated to me that they 
also have. 

Those who feel thus complain that they are expected to 
abide by rules and regulations which—whatever may be 
said to the contrary—do not help to improve conditions 
in the profession locally, and which have been enacted by 


the majority of the Institute membership which happens to 
live in centres of large population. Such and such is the 
edict of the Institute; if it does not fit our conditions, so 
much the worse for us; we will have to wait for the ten 
or twenty years to pass which shall bring us abreast of con- 
ditions enjoyed by more advanced communities. 

Now, upon what theory have our rules and regulations 
been built? Upon a theory of professional conduct which is 
conceived of as arbitrarily right or wrong everywhere, re- 
gardless of the youth or age of various sections within its 
sway; regardless of a varying degree of so-called culture, 
enlightenment of publics, economic conditions, or anything 
else. What constitutes proper conduct differs in the minds 
of people in different localities. Where a law is enacted 
by mistakenly delegated authority—a law felt by many to be 
unreasonable, or inapplicable, it will be disregarded. If 
you doubt it, I need but mention disregard for the pro- 
hibition amendment to the national Constitution. Many 
regard imposition of what they believe to be a limitation 
of freedom as worse than absence of any explicit law—that 
disregard of it leads to disregard of all laws. Thus, an 
explicit rule or law of professional conduct, which many may 
accept as inoperative, will be disregarded if consequences of 
violation can be avoided. It is, therefore, the consequences 
of violation that must be made certain. 

Are they certain today? Everywhere one hears of viola- 
tions of rules of conduct by this or that individual. He cuts 
rates, he submits free sketches, he enters questionable com- 
petitions, he tries to get work where another architect is 
being considered, he disparages another architect in his own 
interest. I speak not of conditions hereabouts only, but of 
those which the retailed experiences of men east and west 
indicates to be more or less general. 

The machinery which is supposed to work to stop such 
unprofessional practices is our judicial system; our system 
of explicit and individually brought charges of misconduct 
in connection with some definite rule of conduct. It requires 
of individuals the personal accusation of another and the 
submission of conclusive evidence, which, from service on 
the Institute Judiciary Committee, I judge to be next to im 
possible. The natural hesitancy to accuse—a most lovely 
trait of humans—the infrequency of convictions, the unavoid- 
able delay in reaching decisions on the part of men dele- 
gated to the unpleasant task of trying a fellow-architect 
and who have no lively concern with the immediate effects 
of their decision, prevent charges being made, where well 
they might be. Members, I have ample reason to believe, 
have withdrawn from the Institute for no reason, other than 
disgust at the failure of Institute machinery to produce the 
results aimed at by its use. To start it, a man must take 
upon himself the sure personal enmity of a fellow, by at- 
tempting to bring him to judgment, which I am sure he will 
seldom do unless aroused by sense of great personal injury. 
Our machinery is calculated to operate only with personal 
anger, jealousy, pride, or loss as energizers, and I take it 
that they are not nice energizers of human conduct. 

But more—if once started, the outcome is a mess of coun- 
ter-accusation, of vindictive gossip, and general disruption 
of friendly relations where the thing is tried. I have known 
of incidents where whole Chapters have been thrown into 
what was little less than civil war over such a matter, and 
the effects upon the profession have not been dissipated for 
years. The fact of its tardy utilization and the harmful 
consequences of its operation, strikes me as sufficient evi- 
dence that our machinery does not work as it should, or 
as it is expected to work, for the good of the whole pro- 
fession. 

What we should desire and seek is machinery which will 
operate to strengthen the Institute in every sort of com- 
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munity—increase its numbers, by making membership a 
thing to be prized; a power for good in every community 
and a power to be feared by any who, because of inert- 
ness of present machinery, are willing to take chances in 
conduct, so long as they may profit personally thereby. 

We should desire and seek machinery which would tend 
to arouse live interest in the profession, in high profes- 
sional conduct—which would cause Chapters to feel that 
they are custodians of professional conduct in their own ter- 
ritories—that it is up to them jealously to guard it in order 
to build up public respect for the profession of architecture. 
Sense of this responsibility seems lacking today. An archi- 
tect said to me not long ago: “A man cannot bring charges 
against a whole Chapter because every one in it makes 
free sketches and cuts rates if the situation seems to demand 
it; all he can do is to do likewise or starve. When with the 
Romans, do as the Romans do.” Such a point of view 
I think, arises from the feeling that the Institute’s pronounce- 
ments are not adapted for universal application, and that 
it is wise, nay, necessary at times, to ignore them and to 
forget about disciplining anybody. 

The machinery creaks. One of the wheels in the ma- 
chinery is the final authority in disciplinary matters of local 
concern now vested in the committees and officers of the 
national body, exercised in accordance with rules which are 
subversive of effective discipline. Instead of continuing mem- 
bership in the Institute being based upon the probable— 
and perhaps, laudable—unwillingness of men to bring per- 
sonal charges against another; upon the difficulty of ob- 
taining satisfactory proof of unprofessional conduct; upon 
appreciation of the deterrent effect which the unavoidably 
slow processes of the Institute have upon a possible accuser; 
instead of present rules of procedure, it might be worth 
while to consider what might be accomplished for good by 
mere weight of public opinion. 

Suppose continuing membership in the Institute were de- 
pendent upon an architect sustaining a general reputation 
for honorable practice in accordance with the Code of 
Ethics? If a man made a practice of cutting rates to 
obtain a commission, if he made a practice of submitting 
free sketches, if he made a practice of entering improper 
competitions, if he made a practice of disparaging fellow- 
architects, if he connected himself with business prejudicial 
to the position an architect should occupy, if he made a 
practice of any of the things which are regarded as pro- 
fessionally improper, let there be provision whereby, by 
a vote of so large a majority of his Chapter brothers—or 
any authorized subdivision thereof—as would discount in- 
trigue or substantial error, he could be ousted from the 
Institute, without explicit charges, without attempted proofs, 
without trial, without appeal. Such action would amount to 
professional ostracism and the sufferer could not plead per- 
sonal and individual enmity as a cause of his plight. 

I have been led to believe that a certain prominent archi- 
tect might have been so ostracized by a large eastern Chap- 
ter, could a vote have been had upon the wholesomeness 
of his general professional reputation, long before the courts 
found him guilty of worse than unprofessional conduct, and 
that his membership was the cause of refusal of better men 
to come into the Institute. 

I believe such a remedy would do much to cure the In- 
stitute of some of the worst ills which afflict it; that it would 
bring into the Institute many good men, that it would in- 
crease the respect of many young practitioners, who excuse 
themselves for lax practice by the example of Institute 
members of unsavory reputation, that it would quicken Chap- 
ter interest in professional matters, that it would help to 
produce conditions which any honorable man desires for 
himself—conditions in which high professional conduct 
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obtains. The great rank and file of the membership would 
have naught to fear, while to those who, for personal gain, 
cared to risk acquirement of a shady reputation, professional 
ostracism would be none too severe a penalty. 

In offering this statement, I hope to open to frank discus- 
sion throughout the Institute our present universally ac- 
cepted formule of government and procedure with respect 
to Regional Districts and Directors, final disciplinary au- 
thority as vested in committees and the officers of the national 
body, and present rules of judicial procedure. 

W. R. B. Wittcox. 


A. I. A. Document, No. 210 


Proposen RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PRACTICE AND THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE 
Boarp oF Directors 
To be submitted to the 59th Convention for approwal 
RULES 


The following Rules for the guidance of the Disciplinary 
Committees of the Institute will be submitted by the Board 


of Directors to the 59th Convention for approval and 
adoption: 
Rute 1. Procedure of Committee on Practice. 


Whenever there has been brought to the attention of the 
Committee on Practice any alleged unprofessional conduct 
on the part of any member or members, hereinafter desig- 
nated by the singular form, the Committee on Practice, after 
due investigation, if of the opinion that a prima facie case 
has been made out, shall send the following information by 
registered mail to the member involved, to each accusing 
member or members, hereinafter designated by the singular 
form, if there be any record, and each member of the 
Judiciary Committee: 

A copy of the findings of the Committee on Practice, em- 
bracing a reference to the Code, Canon, By-Law, or other 
rules or principle of the Institute claimed to be violated; 

A specification in concise form of the particular offense, 
giving in detail its time, place, and occasion, as far as prac- 
ticable; also a complete file of evidence of the case as trans- 
mitted to the Judiciary Committee; 

And a printed copy of these rules. 

If the alleged unprofessional conduct is alleged to have 
occurred more than one year before the matter is brought 
to the attention of the Committee on Practice the Com- 
mittee may, in its discretion, ignore the charges. 

Rute 2. Procedure of Judiciary Committee. 


(a) Preliminary Correspondence. The Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, on receipt from the Committee on Prac- 
tice of copies of the findings and all evidence of record in 
regard to the case, will communicate, by registered mail, 
with the accused member, with a request in substance as 
follows: 

Do you acknowledge the facts to be in substantial accord- 
ance with the findings of the Committee on Practice? 

Are you willing to waive a formal hearing before the 
Judiciary Committee? 

Delay in replying beyond fifteen days from the date of 
the mailing of this notice will be construed as a waiver. 

(b) Further Correspondence. ‘The Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, or a member of the Committee desig- 
nated by him, may carry on such additional correspond- 
ence with the accused member as he deems helpful or 
necessary. 

(c) Formal Hearings, In General. In case the accused 
member denies the findings of the Committee on Practice, or 

Does not expressly or impliedly as herein provided waive 
a formal hearing, or 
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In case the alleged offense is, in the opinion of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, a grave matter; then 

A formal hearing will be ordered by the Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, who shall notify the accused member, 
by registered mail, of the place, date, and hour of such 
hearing. The notice shall call the attention of the accused 
member to his privilege of appearing at such hearing and 
offering evidence in his own behalf. 

The Chairman of the Judiciary Committee shall also 
notify, by registered mail, the accusing member if any, and 
the Chairman of the Committee on Practice, of the place, 
date, and hour of the hearing, and of their privilege of 
appearing at such hearing and offering evidence. 

The Committee on Practice, through its Chairman, or his 
proxy, may present at the hearing such additional evidence 
as may have come into its possession since its findings were 
transmitted to the Judiciary Committee. 

The Judiciary Committee, at the request of the Com- 
mittee on Practice, or independently, may summon and 
question witnesses if, in its judgment, the circumstances so 
warrant. 

(d) Formal Hearings. Absence of Interested Parties. The 
absence of the accused, or accusing member, or the absence 
of witnesses, notice of hearing having been duly given as 
previously provided, shall not prevent the Judiciary Com- 
mittee from proceeding with the case and making disposi- 
tion of same in accordance with the evidence presented. 
Any two members of the Judiciary Committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum, and, in the absence of the Chairman, one 
of the other two shall, by mutual agreement, act as Chair- 
man. 

(e) Formal Hearings. Refusal to Testify. The accused 
member shall fully and truthfully answer all relevant ques- 
tions which the Judiciary Committee or the Committee on 
Practice shall ask. Refusal to so answer, or giving answers 
which, in the judgment of the Judiciary Committee, are 
untrue or evasive, shall be construed as a violation of the 
objects of the Charter of the Institute and of its Constitu- 
tion. Such violation shall be reported by the Judiciary 
Committee to the Board of Directors as an independent and 
separate cause for the discipline or expulsion of such member. 

(f) Formal Hearings. Submission of Evidence. The 
Judiciary Committee shall be the sole and absolute judge 
of the admissibility of all evidence brought before it as well 
as of its value. While the best evidence is in general to be 
procured, the Committee shall be entirely free to accept any 
other logically relevant evidence that may be offered to it, 
and if the same is not the best evidence obtainable, to give 
it such rating for accuracy and reliability as they see fit. It 
shall be the duty of members of the Institute to codperate 
with the Committee and if they have in their possession let- 
ters, papers, or documents bearing on matters before the 
Committee, they shall, upon request, produce same, or 
certified copies thereof. 

(g) Formal Hearings. Findings of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The Judiciary Committee shall base its findings 
upon the nature and gravity of the offense, and upon the 
evidence submitted. For the general guidance of the Com- 
mittee, and subject to exceptions arising from unusual con- 
ditions, violations of the Code of Ethics shall be considered 
as of increasing gravity as follows: 

(1) Violations of a technical nature, having to do with 
the letter of the law, or entered into without full informa- 
tion or reflection. 

(2) Violations of such a nature as to involve injustice, 
fraud or deceit toward competitors or fellow-members. 

(3) Violations of such a nature as to involve injustice, 
fraud or deceit toward clients or the general public. 


When the Judiciary Committee makes a finding same shall 
be prepared in typewritten or printed form and shall contain: 


(1) The findings of the Committee on Practice, (2) a 
statement of the case, (3) a recital of the facts as estab- 
lished by the testimony, (4) a discussion of the case, and 
(5) the recommendations of the Judiciary Committee. 

Copies of the findings of the Judiciary Committee shall 
be sent, by registered mail, as follows: 

(1) To the Secretary of the Institute, (2) the accused 
member, (3) the accusing member, if any, and (4) the 
Chairman of the Committee on Practice. The findings of 
the Judiciary Committee shall be presented to the Board 
of Directors of the Institute for final action at the next 
regular meeting of the Board following the said mailing 
of the findings; provided that findings are mailed not less 
than thirty days prior to the time set for such regular meet- 
ing of the Board. 


Rue 3. Hearings by the Board. 


(a) Preliminary Correspondence. The Secretary of the 
Institute, upon receipt of the findings of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, shall set a time for the hearing of the case or cases 
during the meeting of the Board of Directors, and shall 
notify by registered mail (1) the Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, (2) the accused member, (3) the accusing mem- 
ber, if any, and (4) the Chairman of the Committee on 
Practice. Notice shall contain information as to the time 
and place of hearing by the Board, and a reminder of the 
privilege of each to appear, be heard and offer evidence. 

(b) Conduct of the Case. The Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee shall prosecute the case before the Board, or, in 
case of his absence, this duty may be delegated to another 
member of the Judiciary Committee by the President. In 
the case of absence of all of the members of the Judiciary 
Committee, the President may appoint any member of the 
Board of Directors to prosecute the case. 

Neither the Chairman, nor any member of the Judiciary 
Committee, nor any member of the Board who may be 
prosecuting the case in the absence of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, shall participate in the deliberations of the Board 
of Directors over the matter, nor vote thereon. 

The absence of the accused or accusing member, or the 
absence of witnesses, notice of hearing having been duly 
given as previously provided, shall not prevent the Board 
of Directors from proceeding with the case and making final 
disposition of same. 

(c) Submission of Evidence. The Board of Directors 
shall be the final judge of the admissibility and value of 
all submitted evidence. The accused member shall be 
given opportunity to be heard in his own defense, and he 
may introduce written evidence or call witnesses. If the 
accused does not appear personally he may submit his 
defense in a written communication addressed to the Board 
of Directors. 


(d) Privilege of Attorney. The accused member may 
be represented at the hearing by a member of the legal 
profession, but it shall be considered unethical for such 
member so to do unless notice of his intention is sent, by 
registered mail, to the Secretary of the Institute at least 
seven days before the date of said hearing. 

Rute 4. Publication. 

(a) Publication of Findings. ‘The action taken by the 
Board of Directors shall be reported to each member of the 
Institute in full or in brief at the discretion of the Board. 
This report may or may not include the findings of the 


Judiciary Committee, at the discretion of the Board of 
Directors. 
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(b) Should the Committee 


Publication of Exoneration. 
on Practice fail to find a prima facie case it shall so advise 
the Board of Directors, for record, and the accused and 


accuser. Should the Judiciary Committee exonerate any 
accused member the Secretary of the Board shall so advise 
the accused and accuser, and if requested by the accused 
shall forward a copy of its findings for publication in Tue 
JouRNAL, in addition to the sending of such findings to each 
member of the Institute. 


Rue 5. Failure of Committees to Act. 


Failure on the part of the Committee on Practice or the 
Judiciary Committee to act with reasonable promptness upon 
cases submitted to them shall be considered a grave viola- 
tion of the Institute Code and shall constitute cause for dis- 
ciplinary action. The President and the Board of Directors, 
respectively, when convinced that these committees are 
negligent, may terminate their terms of service and appoint 
or elect new committees to take their places. 


RuLE 6. Service of Secretary's Office. 


The Committee on Practice and the Judiciary Committee 
may call on the Secretary of the Institute for the assistance 
of his clerical force in the work of their committees, and 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary to furnish such as- 
sistance. 


EXTRACTS FROM REMARKS OF RETIRING PRESIDENT, CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


VI. Professional Codperation and Spirit. 


While I have no grounds for thinking that in our imme- 
diate group there is anything but the warmest codperation 
and friendly relationship, I am sure that many members 
of the district do hold themselves aloof from the Chapter 
activities. Some carrying the title A. I. A. have never at- 
tended a meeting nor taken part in the Chapter activities. 
This is a great mistake and those so doing lose a great 
opportunity for service—under which we all grow—and 
also the fine benefits which association with kindred spirits 
and like minds offers. I would like to be able to say that in 
our little Chapter we have 100% coéperation, and that those 
who apparently are eager to bear the badge of our profes- 
sion are as eager to carry their load of the responsibility in 
advancing our art and our profession. In our professional 
life, there is no place for selfishness or greed and every man 
of us should stand ready to do his share when the time 
comes, 

Moreover, I should like to make an appeal for a fine 
idealism with regard to our professional conduct, our treat- 
ment of the public, our treatment of our fellows. While, 
doubtless there are constantly irksome annoyances and 
troublesome problems arising, we should always keep the 
high ideals of our professional ethics as a brilliant torch 
before us. A constant desire to do better and better archi- 
tecture, the determination adequately to study every major 
artistic problem that comes to our hands should, in addi- 
tion to honest professional service in the matter of superin- 
tendence and construction, at all times actuate us. Only in 
this way can we hope to achieve a distinguished art or a 
lasting personal reward. 


RexrorD NEWCOMB. 


Official Business 


Nominations of Officers 


The following members of the Institute have nom- 
inated Charles A. Favrot, of New Orleans, La., for the 
office of President: 
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BUSINESS 


Lansing C. Holden, William Harmon Beers, Frank C. 
Farley, Edwin H. Denby, Donald P. Hart, Charles H. Hig- 
gins, Henry Wilkinson, Eugene J. Lang, B. W. Morris, Eric 
Kebbon, Paul Gmelin, John F. Capen, Ernest H. Fougner, 
Clement W. Fairweather and Hugh Roberts of the New 
York and New Jersey CHAPTERS. 

W. F. Staunton, Jr., Walter Webber, A. M. Edelman, 
Harold O. Sexsmith, Reginald D. Johnson, David C. Allison, 
Edwin Bergstrom, Sumner Hunt, Myron Hunt, William 
Richards, David J. Witmer, H. M. Patterson, John P. Kremp- 
el, James E. Allison and Sumner M. Spaulding of the 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER. 

Lansing C. Holden, William O. Ludlow, Charles Ewing, 
Wm. Harmon Beers and Edwin H. Denby of the New York 
CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institue have nominated 
Abram Garfield, of Cleveland, O., for the office of 
President: 

Wilbur T. Trueblood, Walter L. Rathman, Eugene S. 
Klein, J. N. Watson and Wm. A. Hirsch of the Str. Louis 
CHAPTER; Benj. W. Morris of the New York CHAPTER; 
Harry J. Williams and Harry I. Schenck of the Dayton 
Cuapter; George R. Harris, Donald O. Dunn, G. P. Schae- 
fer, James A. Reese, Romer Shawhan, G. Evans Mitchell, 
Jos. L. Weinberg, Herbert B. Beidler, Benjamin S. Hubbell, 
Albert E. Skeel, Wm. A. Bohnard, Robert M. Wright, Mer- 
ton G. Kingsley, Monroe W. Cooper and Herman J. Albrecht 
of the CLEVELAND CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nom- 
inated Milton B. Medary, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
the office of President: 


M. R. Burrowes, J. H. Gustav Steffens, Lancelot Sukert, 
Clair Wm. Ditchy, Dalton J. V. Snyder, W. B. Stratton, 
Albert Kahn, Louis Kahn, H. J. Maxwell Grylls, Ralph 
Collamore, Fred L. Smith, R. E. Raseman, Alex. G. Donald- 
son, J. Philip McDonnell, Charles Kotting, Christian W. 
Brandt, George J. Haas, C. K. Bell, Alvin E. Harley, George 
D. Mason, Keith W. Smith, Alfred Mitschke, John B. Jewell, 
Adolph Eisen, Cyril Edward Schley, A. W. Balle, Leo M. 
Bauer, C. Wm. Palmer, Walter R. Meier, Walter Maul, 
Henry F. Stanton, Elmer George Kiehler, C. Howard Crane 
and Richard Mildner of the Detrorr CHAPTER. 

A. L. Kocher, George F. Gemmill, John B. Hamme, M. R. 
Evans, F. G. Dempwolf, Isaiah M. Myers, James A. Royer, 
Edward Leber, W. B. Billmeyer, Robert A. Stair, Reinhardt 
Dempwolf, J. A. Dempwolf, Maurice E. Kressly and Julian 
Millard of the SoUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER. 

William Mooser, Albert J. Evers, Edw. G. Bolles, W. B. 
Faville, G. F. Ashley, Clarence R. Ward, J. Harry Blohme, 
Lewis P. Hobart, Smith O’Brien, Sylvain Schnaittacher, J. S. 
Fairweather, John Reid, Jr., and Earle B. Bertz of the SAN 
FRANCISCO CHAPTER. 

Arthur Neal Robinson, Ernest D. Ivey, Rudolph S. Adler, 
Hal F. Hentz, Eugene C. Wachendorff, A. Ten Eyck Brown, 
Wm. J. Sayward, R. Kennon Perry, Cyril B. Smith, F. D. 
Burge, Preston S. Stevens, Wm. J. J. Chase and C. E. 
Frazier of the Georcia CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
Howard Van Doren Shaw, of Chicago, IIL, for the office 
of President: 


William Harmon Beers, Frank C. Farley, Edwin H. 
Denby, Arthur Loomis Harmon, Donald P. Hart, Charles 
H. Higgins, Henry W. Wilkinson, Eugene J. Lang, B. W. 
Morris, Eric Kebbon, Paul Gmelin, Frederick M. Kern, W. 
O. Bartlett, Wilson C. Ely and Frederic Bigelow of the 
New York and New Jersey CHAPTERS. 





























































































































































































































































































































The following members of the Institute have nominated 
William Emerson, of Boston, Mass., for the office of 
First Vice-President: 

Charles Butler, Robert D. Kohn, Clarence S. Stein, Frank 
H. Holden, Frank E. Vitolo, Wm. Edgar Moran and Frank 
Goodwillie of the New York CHAPTER. 

William Stanley Parker, C. Howard Walker, Frederick 
S. Kingsbury, S. Winthrop St. Clair, R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Wm. D. Austin, William Adams, Thomas Mott Shaw, 
Ralph W. Gray, William Graves Perry, J. Harleston Parker, 
Arthur Wallace Rice, Frank A. Bourne, J. Lovell Little, 
B. F. W. Russell, Sidney T. Strickland, Wm. Power Blodget 
and Robert P. Bellows of the Boston CHAPTER. 

John H. Scarff, Wm. D. Lamdin, John Swing Willis, Rig- 
gin Buckler, George C. Fenhagen, Laurence H. Fowler and 
Wm. G. Nolting of the BALTIMORE CHAPTER. 

Albert L. Harris, Delos H. Smith, J. R. Marshall, Edward 
W. Donn, Jr., L. M. Leisenring, Fred’k. H. Brooke, Francis 
P, Sullivan, Norris I. Crandall, Horace W. Peaslee, W. H. 
I, Fleming, J. Wilmer Smith, R. F. Beresford, Louis Juste- 
ment, Albert L. Harris, L. A. Simon, P. C. Adams, Victor 
Mindeleff, Gilbert L. Rodier and Arthur B. Heaton of the 
WasuincTon, D, C., CHAPTER. 

Richard Philipp, Peter Brust, Alexander C. Guth, Henry 
J. Van Ryn, E. O. Kuenzli, William G. Herbst, Roger Kirch- 
off and Walter W. Judell of the Wisconsin CHAPTER. 

Percy Ash, William S. Covell, John Molitor, J. Horace 
Frank and H. Rex Stackhouse of the PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER. 

Walter H. Whitlock, Charles H. Conrad, Arthur T. Lacey, 
Clarence A. Martin, Albert C. Phelps, F. H. Bosworth, Jr., 
George Young, Jr., Arthur N. Gibb and Ornan H. Waltz 
of the CenTraL New York CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nom- 
inated Abram Garfield, of Cleveland, O., for the office 
of First Vice-President: 

M. R. Burrowes, J. H. Gustav Steffens, Lancelot Sukert, 
Clair Wm. Ditchy, Dalton J. V. Snyder, W. B. Stratton, 
Albert Kahn, Louis Kahn, H. J. Maxwell Grylls, Ralph 
Collamore, Fred L. Smith, R. E. Raseman, Alex. G. Donald- 
son, J. Philip McDonnell, Charles Kotting, Christian W. 
Brandt, George J. Haas, Walter E. Lentz, C. K. Bell, Alvin 
E. Harley, George D. Mason, Keith W. Smith, Alfred 
Mitschke, John B. Jewell, Adolph Eisen, Cyril Edward 
Schley, A. W. Balle, Leo M. Bauer, C. Wm. Palmer, Walter 
R. Meier, Walter Maul, Henry F. Stanton, Elmer George 
Kiehler, C. Howard Crane and Richard Mildner of the 
Detroir CHAPTER. 

Lansing C. Holden, William Harmon Beers, Frank C. 
Farley, Edwin H. Denby, Donald P. Hart, Charles H. Hig- 
gins, Henry Wilkinson, Eugene J. Lang, B. W. Morris, Eric 
Kebbon, Paul Gmelin, John F. Capen, Ernest H. Fougner, 
Clement W. Fairweather and Hugh Roberts of the New 
York and New Jersey CHAPTERS. 

J. D. Sandham, Louis W. Smetana, Thomas R. Kimball, 
Mark M. Levings, Frederick S. Stott, Hiram A. Salisbury, 
N. R. Brigham, James R. Webster, John McDonald, Edwin 
B. Clarke and Frederick W. Clarke of the NEBRASKA 
CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
William E. Fisher, of Denver, Colo., for the office of 
Second Vice-President: 

Robert K. Fuller, G. Meredith Musick, Oscar G. Strom- 
quist, M. S. Fallis, M. H. Hoyt, H. W. J. Edbrooke, Temple 
H. Buell, Harry J. Manning, W. N. Bowman, Lester E. 
Varian, John M. Gardner, Glen W. Huntington, Jos. A. 
Garvin, George H. Williamson, W. A. Marean, Albert J. 
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Norton, Richard Phillips, T. Robert Weiger, Roland L. 
Linder and Eugene G. Groves of the CoLorapo CHAPTER; 
George S. Koyl of the New York CHAPTER. 

Wm. Gray Purcell, Wm. G. Holford, Jamieson Parker, 
O. R. Bean, Ellis F. Lawrence, A. E. Doyle, Morris H. 
Whitehouse, Charles D. James and John V. Bennes of the 
OREGON CHAPTER. 

Lansing C. Holden, Wm. Harmon Beers, Charles H. 
Higgins, Benjamin W. Morris, Lawrence Grant White, 
T. J. vander Bent, Jerome R. Allen, Lyman A. Ford, H. 
Van Buren Magonigle, Julian Clarence Levi and Chester H. 
Aldrich of the New York CHAPTER. 

George H. Shanley, W. R. Plew, Fred F. Wilson, Chand- 
ler C. Cohagen, A. V. Mclver, J. G. Link, G. H. Carsley 
R. C. Hugenin and Fred A. Brinkman of the Montana 
CHAPTER. 

Charles H. Alden, A. F. Menke, Roland E. Borhek, Sher- 
wood D. Ford, Alexander N. Knox, Edwin J. Ivey, George 
Gove, Andrew Willatsen, Harlan Thomas, Arthur L. Love- 
less, R. F. McClelland, J. Lister Holmes, Fred B. Stephen, 
James Stephen, David J. Myers, H. A. Moldenhour and F. 
A. Naramore of the WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
C. Herrick Hammond, of Chicago, IIl., for the office of 
Second Vice-President: 


George D. Mason, H. J. Maxwell Grylls, Clair Wm. 
Ditchy, W. G. Malcomson, Alex. G. Donaldson, W. Lester 
Sorensen, J. H. Gustav Steffens, Horace B. Collins, Dalton 
J. V. Snyder, J. Philip McDonnell, Wm. B. Stratton, Harry 
F. Smith, C. Kenneth Bell, A. W. Balle, Lancelot Sukert and 
Richard H. Marr of the Derrorr CHAPTER. 

Lansing C. Holden, William Harmon Beers, Frank C. 
Farley, Edwin H. Denby, Donald P. Hart, Charles H. Hig- 
gins, Henry Wilkinson, Eugene J. Lang, B. W. Morris, Eric 
Kebbon, Paul Gmelin, John F. Capen, Ernest H. Fougner, 
Clement W. Fairweather and Hugh Roberts of the New 
York and New Jersey CHAPTERS. 


The following members of the Institute have nom- 
inated William L. Steele, of St. Petersburg, Fla., for the 
office of Second Vice-President: 


J. D. Sandham, Louis W. Smetana, Thomas R. Kimball, 
Mark M. Levings, Frederick S. Stott, Hiram A. Salisbury, 
N. R. Brigham, James R. Webster, John McDonald, Edwin 
B. Clarke and Frederick W. Clarke of the NEBRASKA 
CHAPTER. 

R. F. Beresford, Louis Justement, Albert L. Harris, L. A. 
Simon, Victor Mindeleff, Gilbert L. Rodier, Delos H. Smith, 
Norris I. Crandall, James R. Marshall, Horace W. Peaslee, 
W. H. I. Fleming, J. Wilmer Smith, P. C. Adams and 
Arthur B. Heaton of the Wasnincton, D. C., CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nom- 
inated Frank C. Baldwin, of Fredericksburg, Va., for the 
office of Secretary: 


M. R. Burrowes, J. H. Gustav Steffens, Lancelot Sukert, 
Clair Wm. Ditchy, Dalton J. V. Snyder, W. R. Stratton, 
Albert Kahn, Louis Kahn, H. J. Maxwell Grylls, Ralph 
Collamore, Fred L. Smith, R. E. Raseman, Alex. G. Donald- 
son, J. Philip McDonnell, Charles Kotting, George D. 
Mason, Keith W. Smith, Alfred H. Mitschke, John B. Jewell, 
Adolph Eisen, A. W. Balle, Cyril Edward Schley, Leo M. 
Bauer, C. Wm. Palmer, Walter R. Meier, Walter Maul, 
Henry F. Stanton, Elmer George Kiehler, C. Howard Crane, 
Richard Mildner, Christian W. Brandt, George J. Haas, 
C. K. Bell, Alvin E. Harley and Walter E. Lentz of the 
Detroir CHAPTER. 


John K. Peebles, Finlay F. Ferguson, Thomas P. Thomp- 




















son, C. A. Neff, Wickham C. Taylor, George Van Leeuwen, 
R. Maury Browne, Charles J. Calrow, Marcellus E. Wright, 
William C. West, W. Duncan Lee, Wm. C. Noland, Joseph 
Hudnut and Philip N. Stern of the Vircinia CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nom- 
inated James O. Betelle, of Newark, N. J., for the office 
of Regional Director of the Third District: 

Frederick J. Adams, Charles H. Adams, Wm. T. L. Arm- 
strong, Henry Baechlin, E. R. Bossange, C. V. R. Bogert, 
Grant A. C, Behee, George W. Backoff, Charles H. Bauer, 
George F. Bial, R. W. Bauhan, W. O. Bartlett, Frederic 
Bigelow, Louis F. Bird, Wm. B. Bamford, John F. Capen, 
C. C. Casell, Frank A. Cutler, Shiras Campbell, Kenneth 
W. Dalzell, Robert C. Dixon, George S. Drew, Charles 
H. Darsh, Wilson C. Ely, Richard W. Erler, C. W. Fair- 
weather, Ernest H. Fougner, Frederick J. Griffin, Wm. S. 
Gregory, Ross E. Goddard, Charles A. Horton, T. Cecil 
Hughes, J. Osborne Hunt, J. Harman Harvey, David W. B. 
Haining, Warner H. Jones, Bernard E. Jamme, John F, Kelly, 
Charles E. Krahmer, Frederick M. Kern, Leo F. Kaust, 
Lynn G. Lockwood, Joseph D. Lugosch, Hugh A. Kelly, 
Sherley W. Morgan, Herman L. Mack, Alexander Merchant, 
Robert B. Morrison, F. D. Moon, John E. Nitchie, C. W. 
Oakley, J. R. Ogden, Frederick A. Phelps, Charles Palliser, 
C. Godfrey Poggi, Warren C. Pattison, Wm. A. Poland, 
Hugh Roberts, Christopher M. Reinhardt, August J. Rahm, 
Marshall N. Shoemaker, Thomas Stephen, Oscar Schmidt, 
Victor H. Strombach, Wm. W. Slack, L. W. Slack, Howard 
A. Stout, August Seider, Jr.. Wm. F. Staab, Ernest Sibley, 
Dale Truscott, S. E. Townley, Frank H. Vreeland, Dudley 
S. Van Antwerp, S. Hudson Vaughn, Fred J. Vreeland, Jules 
Werner, John C. Van Viandren, Hobart A. Walker, Seymour 
Williams, F. A. Wright, Charles B. Waterhouse and Fred 
W. Wentworth of the New Jersey CHaprer; Paul A. Davis, 
Ill, and C, C. Zantzinger of the PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
Paul A. Davis, III, of Philadelphia, Pa., for the office 
of Regional Director of the Third District: 

A. L. Kocher, George F. Gemmill, John B. Hamme, M. R. 
Evans, F. G. Dempwolf, Isaiah M. Myers, James A. Royer, 
Edward Leber, W. B. Billmeyer, Robert A. Stair, Reinhardt 
Dempwolf, Maurice E. Kressly, M. I. Kast and Julian 
Millard of the SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
Dalton J. V. Snyder, of Detroit, Mich., for the office of 
Regional Director of the Fifth District: 


M. R. Burrowes, J. H. Gustav Steffens, Lancelot Sukert, 
Clair Wm. Ditchy, W. B. Stratton, Albert Kahn, Louis 
Kahn, H. J. Maxwell Grylls, Ralph Collamore, Fred L. 
Smith, R. E. Raseman, Alex. G. Donaldson, J. Philip Mc- 
Donnell, Charles Kotting, Christian W. Brandt, George J. 
Haas, Walter E. Lentz, C. K. Bell, Alvin E. Harley, George 
D. Mason, Keith W. Smith, Alfred Mitschke, John B. Jewell, 
Adolph Eisen, Cyril Edward Schley, A. W. Balle, Leo M. 
Bauer, C. Wm. Palmer, Walter R. Meier, Walter Maul, 
Henry F. Stanton, Elmer George Kiehler, C. Howard Crane 
and Richard Mildner of the Detrrorr CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
A. H. Albertson, of Seattle, Wash., for the office of 
Regional Director of the Eighth District: 


Roland E. Borhek, Harlan Thomas, Louis Baeder, Sher- 
wood D, Ford, W. G. Brust, D. R. Huntington, Paul Richard- 
son, Earl N. Dugan, Carl Siebrand, John Graham, Fred B. 
Stephen, James H. Schack, George Gove, Ernest T. Mack, 
Herbert A. Blogg, Joseph S. Cote, A. F. Menke, Herbert A. 
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BUSINESS 


Wm. Gray Purcell, Wm. G. Holford, Jamieson Parker, 
O. R. Bean, Ellis F. Lawrence, A. E. Doyle, Morris H. 
Whitehouse, Charles D. James and John V. Bennes of the 
Orecon CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nomi- 
nated Fred F. Willson, of Bozeman, Montana, for the 
office of Regional Director of the Eighth District: 


George H. Shanley, W. R. Plew, Chandler C. Cohagen, 
A. V. Mclver, J. G. Link, G. H. Carsley, R. C. Hugenin 
and Fred A. Brinkman of the MONTANA CHAPTER. 

T. Robert Wieger, Lester E. Varian, John M. Gardner, 
Glen W. Huntington, Richard Phillips, M. H. Hoyt, B. 
Hoyt, O. G. Stromquist, F. W. Frewen, Jr., George H. Wil- 
liamson, Temple H. Buell, Albert J. Norton, Robert K. Ful- 
ler, Jos. A. Garvin and W. N. Bowman of the CoLorapo 
CHAPTER. 


Withdrawals of Nominations 
12 March, 1926. 


I see by the current numbers of the JourNAL that some 
members of the Institute have been kind enough to place my 
name in nomination for Secretary. I beg that you will 
kindly withdraw my name from the list of nominations. 

When I agreed to act as Secretary in the emergency that 
arose at the Board’s meeting in Los Angeles, I did so with 
the distinct understanding that 1 would act only until the 
forthcoming Convention, My other engagements are such 
at this time as to make it imperative that I should do as I 
at that time foresaw. I find it absolutely impossible to 
continue in this office. 


To THE PRESIDENT: 


C. C. ZANTZINGER. 


To THE SECRETARY: 11 March, 1926. 


Please advise the Officers and the Board that I am not a 
candidate for the office of Treasurer of the Institute and 
cause the fact to be published to the membership in the April 
issue of the JouRNAL and otherwise if that is possible, to the 
effect that other nominations will be made for that office. 

I very much appreciate the honor my friends have con- 
ferred upon me by nominating me; however, I believe it 
tu be to the interest of the Institute that I withdraw. 


Ricwarp E, Scumiupr. 


The Allied Arts’ 


Our twenty-year orgy amid the furniture and decora- 
tion of the various historic periods has set us all to won- 
dering “Where do we go from here?,” and the spirit of 
hopeful expectancy with which the Paris exposition of 
the past summer was hailed by the artistic community in 
America is a sign of a deep-seated longing on our part 
that we should make a beginning in the production of 
some objects of combined utility and beauty which shall 
be characteristic of our own time and place. 

The selected collection of objects from this exposition 
recently placed on view in one of the large galleries of the 
Metropolitan Museum may be regarded as fairly repre- 
sentative of some of the notable tendencies of leading 
designers and craftsmen of modern Europe and especially 
of France. It seems appropriate, therefore, that American 


+A selected collection of objects from the International Exposi- 
tion of Modern Decorative and Industrial Arts, held at the Metro- 
Art, New York City. 


politan Museum of 
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architects should give thoughtful consideration to the 
question “What is there in it for us?” 

On entering the gallery a stimulating freshness of form, 
color and arrangement is noticeable. This is not due to 
garish color contrasts. The palette is subdued. Cool 
and warm greys and drabs are picked up by crisp blacks. 
Bright color is used sparingly. The French have cer- 
tainly not lost the smartness of their touch. As a whole, 
the show certainly has a “kick.” But our chief concern 
is with the objects that are assembled there and as we 
study these we find more of disappointment than of 
stimulation. The exhibition consists for the most part of 
furniture, metal work, glass, ceramics and textiles. Let 
us take the worst first so that we may end with some- 
thing pleasanter. The worst is the furniture. Based 
for the most part upon existing forms, its “originality” 
consists in spoiling these forms by bulbous excrescences, 
varying them in such a way as to lose the structural sig- 
nificance of the various elements of the design. Good fur- 
niture more than any other form of art, except medieval 
architecture, expresses in its design the structural char- 
acter of its material and no cleverness of surface finish 
or ornamentation can disguise absurdities of form due 
to disregard or ignorance of the fundamentals of struc- 
tural craftsmanship. The group of furniture exhibited 
by A. A. Rateau, obviously inspired by the forms of wicker 
chairs and sofas, are executed in carved oak, thereby 
losing all the dignity and integrity possible to either ma- 
terial. Silk tassels emerging from ivory sockets and util- 
ized as draw pulls, while they may be smart, cannot be 
regarded as permanent contributions to the art of furni- 
ture design and the effect of a white napkin laid across 
the top of a table and falling over the sides of the table 
produced by an inlay of shark skin in the dark-colored 
wood is the sort of thing more appropriate to a candy box 
than to a dressing table. 

Foremost among the exhibitors of metal work is Edgar 
Brandt, and here again is an illustration of the vanity 
of transplanting into one material the forms and motifs 
suitable to another. In the fire screen “The Forest,” 
by this artist, the material has been used in a beautiful 
and logical way and the result is most distinguished but 
nothing in the show is more clumsy, brutal and ugly than 
his great console table with the torchéres on either side 
of it. 

As to the glass, the presence of the work of Renée 
Lalique always means an interesting exhibit but in the 
matter of design, the productions of this studio vary so 
widely in quality as to destroy in great measure any sense 
of one dominating personality. The textiles are not excit- 
ing either in design or color. A tapestry canapé covering 
by Jaulmes seemed about the only really notable thing in 
this line. 

In this sketchy survey of a few phases of this exhibition 
I have purposely left the ceramics to the last because it 
is here that something really notable has been achieved. 
In color, surface texture and sculptural form, many of 
the vases, urns and statuettes are altogether lovely and 
they, furthermore, represent conventionalization, for- 
malization and simplification carried to an extreme. 

We have already seen and admired much of the work 


of the Copenhagen potteries and these are well repre- 
sented in this show but many of the French productions 
in this craft, especially various designs by Claude Levy, 
seem to me to represent to an even greater degree the 
impulse of modern thought harmoniously combined with 
respect for tradition, with simplification rather than self- 
conscious originality as the motive force. 

If the above remarks sound condemnatory of the exhibit, 
this is far from my desire. It is no easy task to shake 
off the hampering shackles of tradition and at the same 
time cling to the shelter of its walls. The movement 
of which this exhibit brings our first enlightenment is a 
vital movement with which we must align ourselves. I 
believe that the architects of this country are in a posi- 
tion to push forward most effectively the designers and 
craftsmen whose knowledge of tradition fits them to 
depart from narrow tradition and such encouragement is 
the only way by which we can attain any art that is vitally 
our own. J. Monroz Hew tert. 


Competition 


The Octagon House Historical Device 


The findings of the jury judging the designs submitted 
in the recent competition for a historical device for the 
Octagon House, Washington, D. C., have been announced 
as follows: 

The first prize of $150.00 is awarded to August Reuling, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 

The second prize of $100.00 was awarded to Harold 
A. Rich, 23 Newell Road, Auburndale, Mass., and the 
third prize of $50.00 to J. T. Jacobson, 3815 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ernest C. Bashschmid, 2536 Hall Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., received the first honorable mention, and 
second mention was given to W. Strudwick Arrasmith, 
413 Norton Building, Louisville, Ky. 


The Princeton Architectural 
Prizes 


Two competitive Prizes of $800 each, in the School 
of Architecture, Princeton University, are announced for 
1926-1927. The winners are exempt from tuition fees. 
The purpose of these prizes is to place at the disposal 
of experienced draughtsmen of unusual ability, who desire 
to complete their professional training by contact with 
the academic side of architecture, the advantages found 
in the School of Architecture, the Department of Art 
and Archeology, and the Graduate School of Princeton 
University. The candidates shall be unmarried male 
citizens, not less than 22 nor more than 30 years old on 
1 September, 1926, and. shall have been employed as 
draughtsmen in architects’ offices not less than three 
years. Applications must be filed on or before 24 April, 
1926. For blanks and information address The Secretary, 


School of Architecture, Princeton University, Princeton, 
mF. 
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The Medieval Academy of 
America 


The Medizval Academy of America has just been in- 
corporated, with the purpose of conducting and encour- 
aging research and instruction in all departments of the 
arts, letters and life of the Middle Ages. The president 
is Professor E. K. Rand of Harvard; the vice-presidents 
Professors Manly (Chicago), Haskins (Harvard) and 
Willard (Colorado); the treasurer, Mr. John Nicholas 
Brown; and the clerk, Dr. Ralph Adams Cram. It 
maintains a quarterly journal, Speculum. Any person in 
America or elsewhere interested in membership in it may 
obtain further information from the office of the Academy, 
Room 312, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Architects in Government Service 


The Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
will receive applications until 30 April for positions of 
architects, and associate and assistant architects. The 
first rating of papers began on 15 March. Appli- 
cants will be rated on their education, training and ex- 
perience, and specimens of their work filed with the 
applications. Competitors will not be required to report 
for examination. The entering salaries range from 
$2,400 to $3,800 per annum. Information and blanks 
may be obtained from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, in Washington, or from the Secretary of the 
Civil Service Board at the post office or custom house in 
any city. 


Notes 


Ben J. LusscHEz announces the removal of his office 
to 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

AvsBert B. Grove announces his removal from the 
Stock Exchange Building, St. Louis, to Suite 2021, Rail- 
way Exchange Building. 


JosepH Hupnut, head of the School of Architecture 
in the University of Virginia, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of the History of Architecture in Columbia Uni- 
versity, to succeed Prof A. D. F. Hamlin who has just 
died. Prof Hudnut was graduated from Columbia 
in 1917. For four years he was in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
In 1923 he joined the University of Virginia faculty. 

THE TWENTY-ninth annual architectural exhibition of 
the PHrLADELPHIA CuHapTeR of the Institute and the T 
Square Club of Philadelphia will be held in the galleries 
of the Art Alliance in that city, 8-31 May inclusive. 

Outar Z. Cervin and Benyamin A. Horn, Rock 
Island, Ill., announce that William Stuhr has become 
associated with them for the practice of the architecture 
under the firm name of Cervin, Horn & Stuhr. 

Mrs. Donn BarseEr announces that the architectural 
practice of the late Donn Barber has been taken over 
and will be continued by McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, 
New York City. The work will be executed from the 


present office at 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Architects’ Tours 


Under the direction of Professor Albert C. Phelps, 
Cornell University, College of Architecture, six sailings 
are announced for this year. The first is on 22 June, S.S. 
Carmania, returning 11 September. The five later ones 
are 25, 29 June, 2, 6, 9 July. Full particulars may be 
had from Professor Phelps. 


Again We Are Pleased 


That the Vignal water colors from which reproduc- 
tions were made when we published Old Bridges of 
France, together with many of the black and white draw- 
ings, photographs, and other water colors lent by Madame 
Vignal, are to be exhibited at the galleries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in London in April. Also 
that the original drawings of Bertram Grosvenor Good- 
hue, together with numerous photographs and examples 
of his work in typography, are to be exhibited at the 
galleries of the Architectural Association, in London, 
beginning late in March. 


Letters to the Editor 
Allied Architects’ Associations 


To THE EpiItor OF THE JOURNAL: 


President Waid’s letter in the February issue, covering 
the arguments for and against Allied Architects’ Associa- 
tions, I believe to be one of the most important letters 
published in our JourNAL for some time. Furthermore, it 
is so wonderfully written that I doubt if even those affected 
will resent a word of it. Knowing that hundreds of our 
members have read the many articles published about suc- 
cessful operations of some of these associations, I con- 
sider it my duty to tell the other side of the story, as ex- 
perienced in our SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER. 

Discussing seriatim the main points of President Waid’s 
letter: 


(A): “To secure public work which otherwise would be 
awarded to incompetent architects whose chief qualification 
is political pull.” The result is that some of the individual 
members have formed groups as a means of self-preserva- 
tion. The Allied Architects’ Association is financially able 
to employ a former city attorney as the head of its political 
department and we now have “politics in architecture” in 
its true sense. 


(B): “To render the best public service by the codperative 
effort of the most capable and experienced talent, which 
should produce the finest architectural achievements.” I 
feel that no one in our community agrees that the talent in 
this corporation is superior to that found outside. Further- 
more, that the busy members of the group—who are usually 
the more successful and experienced—give their time and 
prove that argument sound, is visionary, as results prove. 

(C) and (D): As to the elimination of competitions, and 
keeping local work from going to outsiders, I have seen no 
advantage in the Association. 

(E): “To give all the members an interest in public 
buildings. To benefit architecture by increasing the op- 
portunities for young men to get experience on important 
work in collaboration with older architects. To secure train- 
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ing and development of the whole group by conference, 
consultation and criticism.” This is the real argument that 
has appealed to all the young architects and made them 
join the Association. Who pays for the mistakes of these 
young men? The public, and I believe the public is 
beginning to know about our particular case. 

(F): “To benefit Chapter finance.” Yes, this is a possi- 
bility, but what return is expected therefor? 


President Waid in speaking of the disadvantages of group 
practice “hit the nail on the head” in every case, but he 
mentions them as possibilities, whereas every one is a 
reality with us. The monopoly of public work has engen- 
dered bitter feelings; ambition for success has carried 
architecture into politics; the minority of Chapter mem- 
bers in the group, being organized, have, I believe, taken 
control of the Chapter; the employment of a publicity 
agent by the group has caused publicity that I believe to 
be misleading and unfair. 

The President asks that each Chapter discuss this sub- 
ject before the Convention, but unfortunately our Chapter 
is in discord on this subject; I believe that all officers, save 
one, and all delegates, save one, are of this group, and as 
I believe the Chapter vote to be controlled by this organ- 
ized minority, so I believe discussion to be useless in our 
Chapter. 

If you readers are red-blooded what would you do had 
you such a group in your midst? If you fight as I have been 
doing, you would have charges of unprofessional conduct 
preferred against you, as I have. For myself, “I should 
worry,” for if the A. I. A. has a majority who favor the 
control of Chapters by groups with selfish interests, then 
I say I am well out of it. It is up to you individuals to 
help save the Institute, as some of us are trying to save 
our Chapter, of which I was once President. Let us stop 
all “hunting in packs.” 

AvBert C. Martin. 


Obituary 


Neel Reid 
Died at Roswell, Georgia, 15 February, 1926 


Known throughout the South as an architect of extraor- 
dinary insight, vision and practical ability; a friend and 
leader in all things tending towards the beautiful, a diplomat 
who won his points, kept his friends—a simple, genial 
gentleman, Neel Reid. 

It is natural for architects to give credit to a creative 
genius, and it is as a creative architect essentially that we 
memorialize him here. At a time when there was scarcely 
a trained architect in the South, when buildings were, for 
the most part, merely accumulations of materials rather 
than examples of architectural beauty, he began his study 
in Macon, Ga. He early had an inspiration of what archi- 
tecture should be and would mean to the South. By quiet, 
patient, efficient work and study he won his way to the 
place of highest esteem in the profession which he served 
to his death. 

Feeling the limitations of the field in Macon, he early came 
to Atlanta to enter the office of Willis F. Denny, who was 
considered at that time one of the leading architects of the 
South. He remained with Mr. Denny for several years 
when his ambition for further progress led him to enter 
Columbia University, where he completed the regular course 
in Architecture. After this he spent several years in Europe, 
and upon his return to this country he entered partnership 
with Hal F. Hentz, and shortly afterwards became further 


associated under the firm name of Norman, Hentz & Reid. 
From this point on his opportunities for individual expres- 
sion in his chosen field grew in a remarkable degree. Upon 
the death of Mr. Norman, the firm became Hentz, Reid & 
Adler, and it is under this latter association that most of the 
prominent work of Mr. Reid was done. 

Foremost among his work should be mentioned the 
Howard Theatre, Muse Building and Rich Building, 
Atlanta. While his commercial work showed much unusual 
ability and charm, yet his first love was for residential 
work, among which should be mentioned residences for: 
Andrew Calhoun, Dr. Willis Jones, Carroll Payne and Hunter 
Perry. In all his work he did not consider his jobs com- 
plete until the last shrub was planted in proper relation 
and the last bit of interior decoration was handled in his 
own peculiar happy style. 

Mr. Reid had an unusual faculty of inspiring all workers 
connected with any project, from draftsmen to the last 
workman upon the building, with an unusual esprit de corps, 
and consequent pride in the final result as an artistic achieve- 
ment. He was a man of modest and retiring nature, so 
much so, in fact, that many of his close friends were un- 
aware of the extent of his many charitable acts toward 
those in less fortunate circumstances. In his death his 
fellow architects feel a profound sense of loss, since Mr. 
Reid’s contribution to architectural achievements of the South 
was of such unusual and marked degree. In his passing 
he leaves work which may be considered not only monu- 
ments to his taste and genius of expression, but which will 
endure as inspiration for generations to come. 

As fellow members of the Georcia CHaprer of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, we take this opportunity of 
extending our deepest sympathy to his family and business 
associates, and of offering this well deserved tribute to the 
personality of Neel Reid. 

For THE GEORGIA CHAPTER, 


Ernest D. Ives. 


John Tempest Walker 
Elected to the Institute in 1922 
Died 3 March, 1926, at Providence, R. I. 


Mr. Waiker, who was born on 18 April, 1864, died after 
an illness of several months. He was graduated from the 
Columbia University School of Mines in 1884. He was a 
member of the Psi Upsilon and “Early Eighties” fraternities 
at Columbia, and a member of the Boston CuaprTer of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


J. B. Noel Wyatt 
Elected to Associate Membership in the Institute in 1875 


To Fellowship in 1889 
Died at Baltimore, Md., 25 February, 1926 


Alfred Dwight Foster Hamlin 
Elected to Associate Membership 
in the Institute in 1911 
To Fellowship in 1916 
Died at New York City, 21 March, 1926 
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In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


The Effect of Impurities and the Process of Manu- 
facture on the Properties of Calcined Gypsum (3g). 
(Technical News Bulletin No. 105 of the National Bureau 
of Standards.) A study has been made at the bureau of 
the effect of the fineness of the gypsum, the temperature of 
calcinations, and the effect of some materials in the 
gypsum on the properties of the calcined product. 


raw 


in view of the results obtained, the following conclusions 
seem to be justified: 


1. Raw gypsum passing a No. 100 and retained on a No. 
200 sieve calcines more readily than does coarser or 
finer gypsum. 

2. In general, the tensile strength of 1:3 gypsum-sand 
mixes is increased with increase of the time and tem- 
perature of calcination of the gypsum and fineness of 
the calcined gypsum. 

3. The plasticity of 1:3 gypsum-sanded mixes is increased 
by increased fineness of the gypsum, and by increased 
semihydrate content, and is decreased by the presence 
of artificial anhydrite. 

4. The time of set of calcined gypsum is lengthened by 
an increase in the degree of calcination. 

5. Of the various impurities studied only sodium chloride 
and sodium sulphate are deleterious when present in 
the raw gypsum, although silica does lower the tensile 
strength. 

6. The sodium chloride content of gypsum should be less 

than 0.15 per cent in order to escape deleterious effects 

on the properties studied. 

The sodium sulphate content of gypsum should be less 

than 0.5 per cent in order to escape deleterious effects 

on the properties studied. 

The impurities studied all lower the plasticity of 1:3 

gypsum-sand mixes. 

9. Sodium chloride when present in raw gypsum seems to 
convert the gypsum, during calcination, into anhydrous 
sulphate, which does not appear to revert to the dihy- 
drate on the addition of water. 


™s 


~ 


Paving Brick (3f4). (U.S. Dept. of Commerce. Simpli- 
fed Practice Recommendation No. 1, 4th Revision.) In 
accordance with the unanimous action of the joint confer- 
ence of representatives of manufacturers, distributors, and 
users, the United States Department of Commerce, through 
the Bureau of Standards, recommends that recognized sizes 
and varieties of paving brick be reduced to the following 
list: 


VARIETIES 
(Sizes in inches) 
PLAin Wire-Curt Brick (VeER- Wire-CuT Luc Brick 
TICAL FIBRE LUGLESS) AS USU- (Dunn) 
ALLY LAID. 
Width Depth Length Width Depth Length 
4 3 814 3 4 8% 
4 3Y, 8% 
Repressed Lug Brick 
Width Depth Length 
3 4 84 


(Tolerance of one-eighth inch in width and depth and of 
one-half inch in length allowable) 
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Imerican Institute of Architects and in collabo 
same objective—improvement in build 


(Tech 
National Bureau of 
Recent experiments at the bureau have indi 


The Decay of Stonework in Buildings (8b). 
nical New Bulletin No. 105 of the 
Standards.) 
cated that practically any water-soluble salt, when allowed 
to penetrate stone and crystallize within the pores, causes 
a wedging action capable of disrupting the strongest ma 
terials. The crumbling and spalling of 
exposed to the weather is usually attributed to the action 
of frost. However, a similar decay has been found inside 
of buildings or in warm climates where 


masonry where 


freezing seldom 
A study of the conditions surrounding several cases 
of this kind has been made by the bureau, and has led to 
the belief that the decay is sometimes caused by a crystal- 
lizing of water-soluble matter which is carried into the stone 
by means of water as_ it slowly trickles through the pores. 
Practically all types of stone as well as brick, concrete, 
ete., contain small amounts of soluble matter which can be 
leached out by water. When this matter is concentrated at 
the surface, it frequently manifests itself as a growth of 
white crystals and is called eforescence. Crystals forming 
within the materials exert a strong wedging action, which 
often results in spalling the surface, and conditions 
quently submit materials of this type to such action. 


occu®s., 
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Mahogany (19a21). (News Note of the U. 8S. Forest 
Products Laboratory.) The ordinary buyer of mahogany 
furniture is uncertain in his identification of the wood and 
even less informed as to the source and nature of what is 
“genuine” mahogany. Recent trade disputes have increased 
this confusion. According to the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of the U. S. Forest Service mahogany is a name which 
has been applied since the middle of the sixteenth century 
to a certain kind of wood coming from tropical America. 
From that time forward the wood has been noted for its rich 
brown color, deepening with age, beautiful figure, little 
shrinkage, comparative freedom from warping, easy work- 
ing quality with sufficient hardness and strength to with- 
stand ordinary usage as furniture, and relative freedom from 
trouble in finishing. The botanical name Sqwietenia was 
later given to the tree from which mahogany lumber is 
obtained. 

It is customary to apply a common generic name to all 
species of a botanical genus; hence all species of Sqwietenia, 
of which five are known at present, are entitled to the name 
of mahogany. These species, all of which grow in tropical 
America, are not as yet differentiated by specific common 
names, as in the case of our pines, maples, oaks, and other 
common species. Consequently when one orders true 
mahogany he may receive any one of these species, although 
some of them are less abundant than the others and there- 
fore not so likely to appear in shipments. Manufacturers 
sometimes show preference for mahogany lumber from cer- 
tain regions by specifying “Mexican” mahogany, “Honduras” 
mahogany, “Cuban” mahogany, etc. 

After the true mahogany had become well established in 
trade, other kinds of lumber from the American tropics and 
other parts of the globe were put on the market as “ma 
hogany,” usually with a qualifying term as “East Indian” 
mahogany, “Philippine” mahogany, “African” mahogany, 
etc., including, all told, over 60 different kinds of wood. 
Whether or not such lumber is entitled to the name of 
mahogany is a matter now under investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission. The findings of that commission will 
determine what kinds of lumber may legally be called ma 
hogany in the trade. 







BENJAMIN Henry LATROBE, SENIOR 
After the portrait by Rembran.it Peal 
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